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INTRODUCTION 


It has become increasingly obvious in the field of 
developmental disabilities that there are numbers of persons, 
capable of growth and change, who are poorly served by our 
society. Federal and state legislation in the 1970's has con- 
sistently required more and better educational and clinical 
services for this population. National special education acts 
and social service legislation have supported this interest 
and programming. Additionally, various class action suits 
have nationally provoked special educators to reconsider the 
learning and living potential of disabled persons. 


Great advances have been made for mildly and moder- 
ately impaired groups, but considerable problems still exist 
with the very severely handicapped groups. Primary concerns 
of personal safety and health maintenance justifiably absorb 
much of the energies and monies that support this group. When 
we consider that we are talking about an adult population with 
extraordinary problems in motoric, perceptual, language, and 
social development, who also have accompanying medical compli- 
cations, it is easy to see why educational/clinical designs 
are still in the process of being conceptualized, explored, 
tested, and validated. 


Given the complexity of the educational problems, 
it is reassuring to see how many professionals, students and 
private citizens are creatively working with these severely 
impaired persons. This curriculum was prepared in response to 
requests tor programming assistance, an expression of the 
spirit of interest and optimism and continuing humanitarianism 
that we all hope will be the hallmark of the 1980's. 


Barin L. Hansen, Ed. D., C.C.C. 
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THE STUDENTS: THEIR NEEDS AND ABILITIES 


Although many persons with developmental disabilities have made 
great strides in the past two decades, demonstrating the results of well 
designed programs and positive expectations, there are still large numbers 
of individuals - with severe and multiple handicaps - who are functioning 
at less than their optimum ability. These materials have been developed 
for those persons - adults, most often young adults - at the extreme end 
of the continuum of impairment. In the past, these individuals have most 
often been in institutions; however, they are increasingly living in resi- 
dential settings in the community and receiving day services in schools 
and activity centers. 


Most of these individuals have no useful language. Even the 
sounds they produce are rare events. In most cases, no accurate measure- 
ment of their mental abilities can be undertaken because of their low 
level of responsiveness. Estimates of their functional status usually 
identify these individuals at below one year level. Their response to 
the environment is minimal; most auditory and visual events pass unre- 
marked and nearly all are uncomprehended. Very few are mobile although 
some individuals have limited wheelchair skills. There are, of course, 
many individual differences within this category, but primarily we are 
talking about persons with multiple handicaps and severe cognitive limi- 
tations. 


The problems that we usually encounter in designing programs 
are related to the very difficult nature of the client problems. Many 
of these students have neurological abnormalities that are intimidating 
to the developmental specialist. It has been difficult to attract and 
maintain the high-level professionals needed for program development to 
this group, who change slowly and present enormous problems in their pat- 
terns of attention and perceptual competency. 


In many settings, programs for these clients concentrate on 
multi-sensory stimulation principles. The basic idea behind these meth- 
ods is that there is a basic lack of stimulation in the lives of these 
persons. We have known since the original Spitz* studies of hospital- 
ization defect that a consistent level of general sensory-stimulation 
is a necessary ingredient in development. Now many clinicians work jork 
on the assumption that multi-mode stimulation is the most effective en- 
vironment for learning. This undifferentiated stimulation, however, 
has not been particularly successful. Recent concepts in both applied 
psychology and speech and language pathology stress the importance of 
pragmatic approaches. The emphasis of many programs today is on the 
responding and problem solving behavior of the student, rather than on 
broad and varied stimulation. 


THE PROGRAM: ITS' GOALS AND DESIGN 


This program is designed to be used in a pre-language - cogni- 
tive stimulation classroom. The essence of the approach is a set of 
learning stations that use visual and auditory experiences of varying 
complexity as a 3-year - or longer - curriculum. The materials are 
carefully defined; the experience of the clients, their attention, com- 
prehension, involvement, and reactions are the dimensions that change. 
The curriculum is repeated on a daily basis (hopefully at least 10 sta- 
tions will be used daily during each month period) gradually leaving the 
simpler tasks and taking-on the more complicated ones. 


A "learning station'', as we are now using the term, refers to 
a place where a single set of materials is placed. Students go to this 
area to practice a specific skill, in much the same way as a university 
student might go to a study-carrel to read a book. By assembling a nun- 
ber of these stations, we can define the curriculum carefully. The ad- 
vantages of this style of classroom for severely handicapped students 
are numerous. The clients and their instructors can concentrate on a 
single skill area at a time. The learning goals and the behaviors we 
are looking for are perhaps more obvious, easier to see. The basic 
changes from one activity to another are clearer to the student, be- 
cause he travels to a new area, has a moment of relaxation between tasks; 
and has a better chance to remember each set of tasks as they are dram- 
atized and cued in each mini-setting. 


To visualize the program in action, picture a large room with 
learning materials attached to various walls and partitions. The clients 
will be moving from one experience to another during a two-hour classroom 
session. Six or seven clients would be accompanied by two or three staff, 
one person working as instructor, two people behind clients assisting them, 
positioning, directing their attention, and molding and manipulating their 
responses. Most stations take between five and ten minutes and, together 
with greetings, washups, moving from one place to another, short snack, 
short rest, getting ready to leave, the students can use 5 - 10 stations 
during a one hour period. 


At each station there is a set of materials that are permanently 
placed at that location. In each case, written instructions, including 
the goals of the station and the activities of the teachers, are posted, 
so that the same order is always used, the same presentation of materials, 
and the same verbal and gestural requests. It is assumed that all staff 
would eventually act as trainers; and that, in the rotation of tasks, all 
staff would become proficient in engaging the attention of clients, di- 
recting attention to learning tasks, promoting a higher level of energy 


and interest, generally reinforcing new abilities and new reactions, and 
promoting social interactions. 


Special attention should be paid to. 


o Station 3 - recognizing and honoring the existence of 


others 

o Station 19 - recognizing components in the schedule of 
the day 

o Station 17 - making sounds and using them to influence 
others 


as well as, in general, at each station asking students to notice each 

other, to hand materials to others, to take turns, to listen and watch 

other students as well as trainers, and to join in indications of what 

is correct, what is praise-worthy in each other's performance. Monthly 
inventories should be taken of the target behaviors for each client. 


Special emphasis is placed on a learning paradigm that goes: 


o from passive manipulation 
o to prompted and cued response 
o to independent reactions to the materials 


Within the curriculum, there are ample opportunities for the basic exer- 
cises of a strong sensory-stimulation program. Perhaps more importantly, 
the experiences are not passive ones. In each case, there are specific 
actions that the student must make. Suppose that we wish to stimulate 
basic attention to visual phenomena. If the materials are lights that 
can be turned on, we could simply place the student in a complicated 
light show. However, although this experience could be classified as 
general sensory-stimulation, it is quite possible for the experience to 
be meaningless or to miss its mark. If, instead, we help the student 

to turn toward and point to each light as it is turned on, if we grad- 
ually reduce our help to a nudge or a reminder, if we aim for an inde- 
pendent action on his part, that means, "I notice ... I am interested 

I can locate and react to the event"...if we do all those things, we can 
be more sure that meaningful stimulation has occurred. The format is 
derived from behavioral educational practices that have already shown 
their value in the teaching of impaired persons. 


The curriculum is based on visual and auditory engagement thera- 
pies described elsewhere*, with the addition of some special materials 
which have been clinically useful with severely-impaired adult populations. 


*Visual Engagement, B. Hansen, Mass. Department of Mental Health, 1978. 
Auditory Engagement, B. Hansen, Mass. Department of Mental Health, 1978. 
Available on loan with accompanying manual and slide tapes from the De- 
partment of Mental Health Media Resource Center, Fernald State School, 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 


In general, the large goals of the program are not remarkably 
different from most developmentally-based design, and include: 


increased mobility 

increased visual experience 

increased auditory experience 

increased tactile experience 

encouragement to explore 

encouragement to solve easy problems 

a variety of social transactions 

an increased awareness of self and others 
increased self-determined activity 

exercises in exerting social control over others, 
as well as responding to the requests and influ- 
ences of others 

ll. elementary receptive and expressive language 
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If we examine each of these issues, we can see their influence 
on the curriculum. One of the primary considerations in developing the 
learning station strategy was the need for students to experience larger 
physical spaces. Moving physically, in order to encounter materials and 
learning experiences was a primary strategy to add the stimulation of 
movement and the experience of more and varied spaces. 


The stations themselves quite strongly emphasize visual expe- 
riences. Stations 1, 10, 2, 4, 11, 8, 13, and 18 provide a range of vi- 
sual experiences requiring recognition, matching, categorizing, and memory 
skills. Stations 6, 14, 15, 16, 21, and 22 provide attention, discrimi- 
nation, and association exercises with auditory material. 


Tactile experiences are provided in most learning stations rang- 
ing from simple pointing/touching requirements to more complex handling 
and manipulation of objects, photos, and sound-making instruments. 


Special attention has been paid to basic exploration opportun- 
ities. It is most important that basic attention to the world around 
them be supported by encouraging interest and motive to explore materials 
and space. Early utterances that coincide with ''discovery" and ''existence" 
comments are a consistent part of the program. Stations 3, 12, and 9 are 
all events where active explorations are encouraged and rewarded with dis- 
covery of a familiar person or object. 


In the same context it was an early concern, in the program de- 
sign, to provide experiences where a student could solve problems. The 
nature of most requests, "find it ... find another ... what goes with 
this? ... which one ... etc.", emphasizes the role of the instructors 
as people who define problems and the students as people who solve pro- 
blems. In addition, some stations dramatize using new skills to solve 
ordinary life problems. For example, Station 17 asks the student to 


use visual skills in order to order the day's events. Stations 19 and 22 
help the student to understand the environmental signals that mean snack 
or rest time is going to happen. One can think of the comprehension of 
events and schedule as being a basic life problem. We understand these 
issues in order to be more comfortable, less supervised, better prepared 
to participate in the pattern of a classroom, a ward, or life in general. 


A hallmark of the traditional status of the severely impaired 
person has been the passive stance. Two factors that seem crucial are 
the paucity of social transactions and the corresponding low level of 
awareness of self and others. In most stations we have tried to provide 
turn-taking, opportunities to watch others; moments when each student is 
performing for an audience. Some of the materials are personalized with 
photos of the students and their instructors, and many occasions are pro- 
vided for students to hand each other items, approve and validate each 
other's performance, to notice and help each other. In all of these ways, 
we hope to provide a distinctly stimulating social environment. 


Two more issues that are central to the status of the profound- 
ly retarded client are the low degree of skill, interest, and opportunity 
to exert control over others, and himself, in terms of self-directed ac- 
tivity. Probably both of these facets are related to the low level of 
language utterances. Throughout the program we teach basic comments and 
requests in order to bolster these basic "person-strengths". General de- 
mands, expressions of liking or disliking, social greetings, and requests 
for attention are all encouraged on the part of the students. These, for 
the most part, are taught as simple sounds rather than words. They are 
incorporated into the scenario of each learning station and hopefully, 
in their cumulative effect contribute to an improved, more independent 
social status. In addition, specific exercises are provided in which 
the legitimacy of influencing the behavior of others, is demonstrated. 


In Station 10,students learn to give a verbal signal to "'start". In 
Station 8, they begin rewarding each other with expressions of "right" 
or "wrong"’. In Station 18, they tell an instructor to "move", and 


throughout the classroom experience the emphasis is on attention, fol- 
lowed by understanding, followed by action. 


Since the twenty-two stations are meant to be the basic com- 
ponents of a three-year curriculum, some attention needs to be paid to 
the order in which they are introduced. Some of this order is simply 
logical; - for example, the idea that attending exercises should precede 
categorizing, or that simple categorizing should precede complex problem 
solving. Some of the order has emerged from a study of clients during 
the first year of pilot programming and reflects how this primary group 
of students performed on the tasks. 


During the first year, the stations used are the basic stations 
inducing attention, sound-making and easy categorizing plus making sounds 
and recognizing beginnings and endings. We recommend the daily use of 
five or six stations including the following: 


o Station 1 - visual attention 

o Station 2 - visual scanning 

o Station 3 - exploration with visual cue or auditory cue 
o Station 4 - object identity matching 

o Station 5 - beginnings and endings 

o Station 6 - auditory attention 

o Station 7 - making sounds 

o Station 8 - object/picture matches 

o Station 9 - exploring with sound cue 


During the second year, more complex material asking for pro- 
blem solutions and some more advanced visual and auditory discrimination 
skills are emphasized such as: 


o Station 10 - creating a visual event 

o Station 11 - picture identity 

o Station 12 - hidden object problems 

o Station 13 - visual memory 

o Station 14 - loudness discrimination 

o Station 15 - tone discrimination 

o Station 16 - timbre discrimination 

o Station 5 - continue beginnings and endings 
o Station 7 - continue sound-making 


During the third year, materials that request long term reten- 
tion, more complex problems, and the comprehension of the meanings of 
objects and events provide the new curriculum: 


Station 17 - visual schedule 

Station 18 - picture meanings 

Station 7 - continue sound-making 

Station 19 - visual directions - snack 
Station 20 - auditory memory 

Station 21 - auditory/vis association 
Station 22 - auditory signal 

Station 5 - continue beginnings and endings 
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The daily schedule stresses repetition of the order and the 
structure to maximize rehearsal, gradual comprehension, and emerging 
skills. The stations, their materials, goals and verbal techniques re- 
present one of the many possible scenarios for an adult education effort 
for severe-to-profoundly impaired persons. 


The program we are presenting here is based on providing the 
person with these multiple impairments with consistent, progressively 
complicated stimulation. It also, however, emphasizes responses on the 
part of the student; actions he will take, evidence that he is hearing, 
seeing, feeling, experiencing. We will require him to use skills in 
order to define what he wants, influence others to help him, and to re- 
ward him - to accommodate him - for these responses. 


_... A section of a classroom with learning stations mounted on movable 
wooden screens .... 


THE LEARNING STATIONS 


The twenty-two learning stations are described below. In the 
Appendix are a series of posters which repeat these instructions. They 
are for your use to copy and post next to each station. 


Station I: Visual Attention (First Year) 


This set of experiences is aimed at developing a basic attention 
to visual phenomena. Three or four lights are mounted on the wall. Each 
of them can be controlled by a switch at the side. Clients are arranged 
in front of the display and an instructor calls their attention to the 
changing lights. Call each client by name; "Steven...look... Where is 
aE eae 


An assistant must be available to stand in back of the clients 
to move each head and orient each body toward the light that is on. 


Each person is asked to point to a light; "Steven... Where is 
it?... Show me... Point, please...", and an assistant helps each person 
to point (within their physical limitations). 


Each person should also be helped to use the switches, and, as 
time goes on, to give a general demand (either in sound or in gesture) to 
other clients, asking for them to point. (Encourage "'uh'' as a general de- 
mand. ) 


Station 2; Visual Scanning and Focusing (First Year) 


Travel boards are used which are fixed to a wall. They utilize 
a series of inclined planes with marbles and balls that travel left to 
right, drop a level and return to left, drop a level and travel right, etc. 
The ball ends in opaque box. The purpose of the station is to promote more 
careful inspection of a visual event, focusing on a moving object, with im- 
plication for figure-ground processing, recognizing a repeated pattern, and 
object constancy. Students are encouraged to watch the moving visual tar- 
get; "Steve, look at this...", to point to the pattern of travel; "Steve... 
show me... keep pointing". 


At the second stage, students are encouraged to notice when the 
expected pattern of travel is interrupted (by placing an eraser in the path 
of the moving ball); "Where is it?" Later, each student is encouraged to 
find the ball that has temporarily dropped from view and is hidden in the 
box at the bottom of the board. Finally, the student is encouraged to re- 
trieve the ball and restart the pattern by placing it at the top left corner. 


Station 3: Discovery and Search for Event (First Year) 


At this point, previous skills are practiced inside a problem 
solving situation. A panel with four doors is provided. There is an open 
space behind the panel so that an assistant can stand in back of each of 
the four doors. The student is encouraged to open the doors in any se- 
quence, looking for the face of the assistant. When the correct door is 
opened, assistant calls them by name, "'Hi, Peter'', and the student is en- 
couraged to vocally mark the discovery with "ahhhhhh"' or to name the per- 
son, "David", or to signify the existence of the event "da". 


To practice scanning and focusing, students are encouraged to 
follow the progress of an assistant moving across the room, pointing to 
him as he moves in response to, 'Where is David?... Now, where is he?... 
Keep pointing". The cue for the student can be a light flashing beside 
each door. 


Station 4: Object Identity Matching (First Year) 


Objects-in-pairs are presented to the students. At the first 
stage the instructor holds up a shoe. The student is given a box with 
at least four items in it. ''Here's one... Show me another. Yes, this 
is ia shoe... This 1s: a. shoe..." 


At the second stage a poster of a person is shown, and the stu- 
dent is given a board with parts of the person cut out and pasted to the 
board (a hand, a head, a foot, etc.). The instructor points to a place 
on the wall-mounted poster and says, "This is his hand... Show me hand..." 
Encourage approximations of labels like "ha" for hand, or ''oo" for shoe. 


Station 5: Beginnings and Endings (Throughout Program) 


Our classroom periods start with students entering the class- 
room when they are wheeled in a figure eight pattern in an open space. 
An auditory signal (we use a Brandenburg concerto) is given; the wheel- 
chairs stop; turn toward the music and students are brought to an instruc- 
tor who greets them by name, says "hi'', and shakes hands. At the end of 
the period, a flashing light acts as the signal to stop and say "bye", 
shake hands again and be congratulating on having done good work. 


The social transition, the recognition of the beginning and 


ending signal, and the comprehension of the verbal greetings are all 
parts of the station goals. 
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.... Basic attention to auditory (above) and visual (below) events a.- 
encouraged in Stations 6 andl .... 


atl 


Station 6: Auditory Attention (First Year) 


Four sound sources are used. It is essential that they produce 
basically the same sound. For example, four buzzers or bells like door- 
bells, with a control box can be mounted at chair level on the left; then 
four buzzers are set on the wall in the form of a large square. Students 
are encouraged to point to the buzzer that is sounding (at first, of course, 
passive pointing is accepted, but physical assists should be faded as soon 
as possible). Body or head orientation is as acceptable as pointing, in 
the early stages, again with the assistance of the other instructors. #'What 
was that?... Where?..."' 


In later stages, each student should be encouraged to press the 
buttons that will make the sound. All students are asked to approve or 
disapprove of each other's choices. Any simple vocalization that means 
“good/right/correct" such as "mmmmm", and simple vocalization or gesture 
which means "bad/wrong" such as "uh uh uh", should be encouraged. 


Station 7: Making Sounds (First Year) 


This station is rather complicated because it involves two rather 
different goals - sound exploration and the use of sound as a tool. For the 
first goal, there are four instruments to strike with a mallet. These can 
be bells, gongs, tambourines, cymbals, drums, etc. Each instrument is 
mounted at chair height, and students are assisted to hit each one, and 
are encouraged to vocalize at the same time (any sound will do, but pre- 
ferably vowel-type). Then the student is placed in front of an electronic 
light display which turns on in response to sound, and he is encouraged to 


use sound in order to light the light. "Make a sound... Again,... Now, this 
one... Now you make the sound here(touching chest and back)... Look, a 
light... Voice, please... Good..." At this point, the instructor is teach- 


ing vocalizing in order to accomplish something. 


The last step in this station requires an assistant who blocks 
the way. Standing with his arms folded and impeding the progress of the 
student, "Tell him 'move''' (any vocalization here will do, as long as it 
is directed to the barrier person). At the moment the student makes a 
sound, the assistant gets out of the way. ''Good for VOU as se lnis: eXer- 
cise is an extension of the concept of sound-making as a tool. This time 
it was used in order to control someone else. Do not try to shape the 
sound into a word until the responses are very consistent, and you are 
sure that the client understands that he can influence the behavior of 
others by vocalizing. 
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Station 8: Object to Picture Equivalence (First Year) 


Photos in black and white, usually four in number, are exposed, 
to be matched to four matching objects. At the first stage, one photo is 
exposed, and the student is encouraged to touch a matching object from a 
group of four that are displayed on a tray. The other students are asked 
to confirm the correct choice, all of them touching the same object. 


At the second stage, four photos are displayed on a board; the 
students are each given an object to place on top of the matching photo, 
each person taking a turn until the board is completed. (Prepare boards 
and objects so that each person in the group has a part to play in com- 
pleting the board.) Instructor indicates that, "0.K., we are finished". 
In addition to the obvious "categorizing" goals, students at this stage 
are encouraged to share a task with others and to recognize "parts" of a 
task. Encourage clapping and approximation of "all done" when board is 
complete. 


Station 9: Sound Localization/Sound Explorations (First Year) 


A discovery panel is used. A space about the size of a door 
with four small doors which can be opened from wheelchair level are ori- 
ginally closed. From in back of the panels, an instructor taps at one 
door. "What was that... which door?... This one... no... This Ones... 
No... This one?... What door?... You open it..." (Student opens door 
where the tapping has continued; this time there is the face of another 
instructor.) 'ahhhhhh'', 


The instructor from behind the panel greets the student ,calling 
him by name, encouraging, waving, smiling, pointing, or vocalizing responses. 


The goal for this station is to use the skills in detecting sound 
sources to locate a pleasant event. Elementary exercises increase the aware- 
ness of others, and simple greeting behavior can be encouraged. 


At a later point, one of the students can be placed behind a win- 
dow, while the group searches for the correct door, listening to the sound 
cue in order to discover their friend. An important facet of the exercise 
is the dramatization of the existence of others, an air of expectancy, dis- 
covery and celebration are encouraged, and vocalizations like '"AHHHHHH" 
are reinforced and modeled. Encourage "hi" and waving as face appears. 
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Station 10: Creating a Visual Event 


The next step involves making a visual display or event for 
others. Each person is given a flashlight, either singly or as a group. 
Teachers help the clients to turn the flashlights on and off. A plain 
wall surface is outlined in black, usually a large space at least four 
feet by four feet, larger if possible. Then a series of targets are pre- 
sented that can be illuminated by the flashlights. 


First, each client touches the target. (Suppose it is a large 
silver foil star; later it can be a picture of one of the clients, or ait 
can be the outstretched hand of a teacher.) Instruct the clients to ''Turn 
lights on... Find the star... Ready... Go..." Encourage "dah" as the beam 
hits the object; this is an activity which not only recognizes a visual 
event but also states that it exists. Incidentally, that verbalization 
is quite similar to the general first labelling inclinations of the young 


child. 


Station 11: Picture Identity Matching (Second Year) 


Picture tags are used (20 each of four types - which may have 
pictures of people, animals, houses, etc.). Four baskets are prepared 
with a sample picture pasted on the bottom. Each student is asked to put 
the tags in the appropriate boxes; alternatively, other students may be 
requested to look at a peg board where his tags can be placed over similar 
tags on the board, inspecting and classifying one tag at a time. The in- 
structor requests attention to each of the possible matches; '"Look...look... 
look...look..."' Then he requests attention to the tag, "Look at this..." 
He names the object, "This is a dog''. He requests the student to classify 
"Where does it go?" He confirms the match, "That's right... with the 
other dog". 


The general goals include holding and manipulating the photos, 
finding a matching visual material, and establishing visual categories. 
Encourage "ahhhhh" or "right" for each correct match. 


Station 12: Hidden Objects/Picture Clues (Second Year) 


At this point skills developed in Stations 7 and 8 are practiced 
in a problem solution task. Four boxes are used. Objects are placed in- 
side. Photos of the objects are placed on the lids of the boxes. An ad- 
ditional set of photos is held by the instructor. The instructor holds 


up one picture. ''Look at this... Now look at the boxes... (touches each 
photo) This is a cup... Where is it?... Get it for me, please... Thank 
you...'' As each student is successful in looking at the picture, under- 


standing that by lifting the lid with a similar picture he can find the 
object, the instructor approves and validates the choices; "That's right; 
this is a cup. This is a cup and this is a cup... You found it... Good 
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for you". The instructor should encourage "mmm" and ''good' from other 
students when the object is produced. Goals include using a picture sym- 
bol to solve a problem and learning further skills in vocal interaction. 


Station 13: Visual Memory (Second Year) 


A picture board with windows that can be closed is used with 
matching objects. The objects are placed on a table so that the student 
must move (or be wheeled away from the picture to the table to choose the 
object. 


An introductory step eliminates the movement and only requires 
a momentary wait (after the window is closed) before choosing the match- 
ing object. "Look at this... Wait... Now, show me..." 


The same kind of exercise can be done with doubled objects or 
doubled pictures, where the goal is retaining a visual image long enough 
to be able to pick out a related material; eventual goal might be fifteen 
seconds wait. A variation of this procedure uses a small timer that buzzes 
when the response is wanted. Impulse control as well as visual memory are 
tapped by the activity. Encourage "mmm... good'' from the other students. 


Station 14: Loudness Differences (Second Year) 


Mount two small burglar alarms. Cover one with transparent tape 
to minimize the sound output. Mount the small one on a small colored cir- 
cle. Mount the loud one on a large colored circle. The instructor first 
demonstrates the soft sound and then the loud sound. Ask one student to 
push the buttons that make the sound. Students practice pointing. Then 
all students are turned so that they cannot see the instructor produce one 
of the sounds. They are turned back to the board, and the instructor asks, 
"Which one?... That's right, the little sound... You try it... Good... 

That was the one... Turn around... listen... Now, which one?... etc." 


The goals for this station are increased sensitivity to the na- 
ture of sound events in particular, loud-soft discrimination. 


Station 15: Tone Difference (Second Year) 


Three very different pitches are produced for the students; three 
different guitar strings of different length and tension, or three matching 
bells, or three different xylophone notes can be mounted on the wall. Put 
the lowest note to the left, the highest note to the right and higher up 
on the wall. Use three different colors for backing the instruments, to 
make the differences more vivid. 


as; 


First, a period of exploration, with all students producing the 
sounds. Then, the same format as Station 15 is followed. Students are 
turned away while the instructor (or later, one of the students) makes a 
sound. Then turning back to the wall, they are asked, ''Which one?...Show 
me... You make the sound... That's right... Good for you... etc.". 


Station 16: Timbre Differences (Second Year) 


Three or four different noise makers are used (for example, a 
bell, a clicker, a drum, etc.). These should represent sounds that are 
roughly similar in loudness but dramatically different in the nature or 
character of the sound. The same format as Stations 15 and 16 is used, 
with a period of exploration and then identification of a hidden sound 
produced by one of the three instruments. The goal is a more complex 
identification of the nature of sound with the accent on timbre identi- 
fication skills. 


Station 17: Visual Schedule (Third Year) 


This event attempts to summarize skills from the preceding sta- 
tions and apply them to the general problem of understanding and remember- 
ing the events during the day activity learning periods. The materials 
should include a large poster board with slots into which photos can be 
placed. We assemble a number of photographs of the clients showing them 
entering the room, each station they are currently using, having a snack, 
waving good-bye, etc. 


The photos are sequenced top to bottom. The instructor gives a 


photo to a client and helps him to place it in the schedule. "First we 
came in the room... Where was this?... Point to the door... That's TLONG a. 
coming in... beginning..., etc.'' Start out with no more than five events 


(one turn per client), name each with an "ing" verb. At a later point, 
two other displays are added; one for events that have already happened - 
a snowstorm - someone visited in clown make-up - or whatever, and another 
display that has only one item that will happen later in the week - a 
birthday cake - a game period with borrowed beanbag chairs, etc. The 
goals of this station are to provide an opportunity to reinforce memory 
of recent events, to learn simple labels for them, and to put them in 
order so that the pattern of the day can slowly emerge and temporal con- 
cepts of "before and after" can be introduced. It is expected that this 
activity will not be comprehended for quite a time, but that little by 
little the idea of remembering and anticipating, of recognizing a pattern 
to the activities will add to the comfort, alertness, and awareness of 
the clients. 
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Station 18: Picture Meanings (Third Year) 


Simple black and white pictures are used which represent simple 
objects that the client can encounter on a daily real-life basis. It is 
important to choose objects that are regularly part of their routine. (One 
might have to exercise some imagination to provide extra items on the ward.) 
Then we put these objects into meaningful twosome groupings and take pic- 
tures of them. Examples would be: shoes and socks, cookies and a box, 
facecloth and soap, a door and knob, a bed and a pillow, etc. 


Half of the photo pairs are displayed on a poster board and each 
student is requested to inspect them, touching each one, while the instruc- 
tor names each item. Then each student, one at a time, is given a photo 
to hold, inspect, and show to others. Then the instructor says, ''What 
goes with that? ... That is a cup... What goes with a cup?... Show me... 
Put 1€ aight next to it... That's right - a saucer... 4 cup and a saucer.."' 
(or whatever the pair happen to be). Encourage "uh uh" for wrong; ''mmm" 
for right. 


The goal for this station is to encourage the students to orga- 
nize materials in meaningful ways. Additional tasks in visual assembly 
can also be tried at this point, such as simple four or five piece puzzles, 
which ask the student to put together visual parts of a total picture, sim- 
ple assemblies like snap-together-persons or animals, etc. 


Station 19: Table Snack (Third Year) 


Before the snack is served, a photo indicating that this event 
is going to take place is exposed (it should be a real photograph of the 
group in a circle at the table). ''This comes next... Where do we ON 
As the skills from the previous levels are assimilated and students are 
paying more attention to visual materials and understanding them better, 
they will be ready to interpret visual displays as signals - communications 
that have meaning for them. Hopefully, one begins to notice after a period 
of time that the photo message evokes a response from the students. They 
begin to turn independently toward the snack area, to show some excitement 
or anticipation. Goal - recognizing a photo message. 


Once they are at the snack area, of course the event itself be- 
comes a learning experience. The instructors introduce the implements for 
eating. "Look at this - a napkin... Where does it go?... That's right - 
on the table - one for each person... What shall I do with this one?... 
Right - put it over here... etc.". As time goes on, the goal is to get 
more participation, more manipulation of materials, more awareness of other 
students from the group. A painted diagram on the table will help with the 
placement of plates and cups. 
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Babs A wet 


.... At Station 2 a student follows a moving marble and continues to 
point when it is momentarily hidden from view .... 
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Station BO: Auditory Memory (Third Year) 


Sound boxes are used here, a double set of four containers with 
contrasting materials - sand, small bells, balls of paper, one large rub- 
ber eraser, etc. Several steps are used in order to encourage auditory 
memory : 


1. Inspection - show the insides of the boxes and the 
materials; students shake the boxes and listen to 
all the matches. 


2. Identifying a single sound - each student gets one 


box and an instructor helps them to shake them. 


3. Listening - the instructor takes one of his boxes 
and shakes it. 


4. Matching - each student in turn shakes his box and 
the instructor repeats his sound until the match is 
found. 


5. Verifying - the match is repeated and both boxes are 
opened showing identical contents. 


At a later stage in the program, the instructor shakes his box 
only intermittently, or only once at the beginning of the search, taxing 
the memory for the original sound. If all students in the group are suc- 
cessful, at some point it will be possible to simply shake the box once 
and ask, "Who has the other one?", get a correct response, and pick up 
another box and repeat the process, identifying all sounds correctly. 
Encourage vocalization to elicit "eee ..... or ..... me". 


Station 21: Auditory/Visual Association (Third Year) 


At this point, photographs are taken of three different sound 
events that are likely to be repetitive in the students' lives: music 
from an FM radio, the sounds of people applauding and saying "good, you're 
right, etc.", the sound of a door opening and closing. Both picture and 
sounds are prepared using a tape recorder. 


Three pictures are mounted on a wall poster. Students are in- 
structed to look at the picture; ''Touch each one... Here is the door... 
Here is the radio... Here is "You-are-right"... Now, listen... (the first 
sound is played on the tape recorder), Listen again and show me the pic- 
ture... That's right, the door... (illustrate with a real door), Good... 
Now, look again... Here...here...here... Now listen... Listen again and 
show me the picture... That's right, the radio (illustrate with the real 
radio), etc." 


The goal of this station is to promote meaningful association 
between visual and auditory events, that will promote understanding and 
interest in the auditory environment. Encourage vocalization to attract 
and direct attention, "Which picture/Oh, this one?" 
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Station 22: Auditory Signal (Third Year) 


In the same way a photo was used in Station 12 to signal that it 
was time for a snack, this station uses a sound event to signal another 
activity (suggestions - the rhythmic section from the Good, Bad, and Ugly 
score to signal "time to wash up and go"... or the unaccompanied flute 
from Syrinx to indicate "rest"). Daily repetitions of the signal, and 
encouraging the students to look toward the place where the event is, OF 
to make movements toward the anticipated event space - should be accom- 
panied by fading out of assistance, until clear anticipation and response 
occurs. 
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SPECIFIC LANGUAGE INGREDIENTS INVOLVED IN THE 
EXECUTION OF THE CLASSROOM PROGRAM 


At the same time that the learning stations are being used to 
support a group of pre-language, perceptual processing skills, we should 
also be careful to include specific, simple language exercises. One way 
to think about these language ingredients is to look at the set of sounds 
and gestures that we are encouraging the students to make while they are 
engaged in the various tasks. At the same time, we should be aware of 
the extent to which we are asking them to become aware of verbal and ges- 
tural instructions from others. 


Ideally, both the receptive and expressive components in the 
program should start with very simple requirements. They should borrow 
from information that we have about early language processes and clinical 
insights into the early stages of language development in heavily-impaired 
individuals. We will want to include sound-making, word-making, and ges- 
ture-making when we use language or expect language from others and we 
will want to use a simple curriculum that can be repeated, illustrated, 
and practiced consistently. 


There are twenty-two words, sounds and gestures that we encourage 
the students to make. These range from a simple vowel vocalization "uhhh" 
for a general demand of an unspecified nature, to much more complicated 
and specific statements - like the approximations of present participle 
verb forms (""ing'" words). In general, these utterances are similar to 
the early statements and intentions of a child during the first year of 
language growth. The clinical techniques by which the utterances are en- 
couraged include the consistent use of the primitive sounds by the in- 
structors, in an attempt to legitimize and validate these early expres- 
sions for the students, (of course, the sounds are also being modeled at 
the same time). All expressions are linked to actions, pointing, picking 
something up, touching, waving, etc. to maximize the communicative effort 
(linking sound-making and larger body movements). At the same time, we 
confirm the meaning of each utterance. Every effort is made to encourage 
utterances which are concrete (approximate "cup" when you are handling a 
cup), as well as personally useful (use "mm" to tell yourself "good" or 
"oh" to demand attention/action from others). It is in this context of 
simple language, repetitive experiences, concrete, and action-related 
sounds that we hope to encourage simple communication skills. 


It is particularly important that the instructor encourage, re- 
spond to, and reinforce the simple sounds that represent word equivalents. 
These, together with general mimetic gestures, may well represent a major 
communication resource. In addition, the instructors must use this easy 
language themselves to students and to each other, in order to consistent- 
ly demonstrate the usefulness and consistency of language. When we inspect 
the lists of words and gestures (and the set of understandings that are im- 
plied) we can see that they represent an enormous achievement for persons 
with little to no communication skills, even granting that the tasks are 
expected to occupy them for one to two years. The key, of course, is daily 
consistent, stimulation, and steady shaping of responses. 


PAA 


There are eighty-three word sounas and gestures that are used to 
explain the learning tasks to the students. They range from simple words 
like "point" which have obvious gestural and modeling concommittants, to 
more difficult concepts like ''show me another one''. Every effort has been 
made to identify a small group of receptive language tasks, which can re- 
present a consistent, repetitious vocabulary with the meanings of each 
word automatically illustrated by the learning tasks, by the behavior of 
the curriculum. Of course this list becomes one hundred words, when we 
include the vocalizations and sounds that are on the expressive vocabulary 
list. These are also going to be used by the instructors, so they will re- 
present more expressions that the students will have to comprehend from 
others. 


In actual use, the students will be expected to comprehend words 
when they hear them singly, later on, when they hear them embedded inside 
other language. During the first month, an instructor might say, "Jimmy... 
point". Later, he is likely to say, "Jimmy, are you listening to all this? 
I hope you are ready. Will you point to this material, please?". When the 
student complies with this more complicated request, we have the impression 
that he understands a rather large vocabulary. He is probably only under- 
standing the two original words, and has simply added the extra skill of 
being able to identify them, inside all the other "word noises". 


For many reasons, it is important to compress our statements at 
the earliest stages, and make only reasonable demands on the comprehension 
abilities of the student. Even at later stages, we should gradually intro- 
duce the surrounding verbal messages, and accentuate the basic vocabulary 
words, to help the student in identifying and responding to the basic mes- 
sages. 
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.... A Station 4 task encourages closer visual examination and the be- 
ginning of part/whole concepts .... 
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RECEPTIVE REPERTOIRE GOALS 


Station Language used by instructors (in addition to the items that are 
in the expressive list which should also be used at each of the 
stations): 
ie LOOK WHERE —SPOINT ss STUDENT'S OWN NAME 
LO. TOUCH ON: OFF ——OREADY, GO 
Ze LOOK SHOW ME ___—s*KEEP ON___—SPOINT __—sSWHERE 
3. STUDENT'S OWN NAME HI 
4. ONE:ANOTHER SHOW ME __—~FOUR OBJECT NAMES ___ FOUR BODY PARTS 
ale LOOK, LOOK, LOOK _ FOUR OBJECT NAMES RIGHT ~~ UH UH 
8. ALL DONE 
1 BOX OBJECT NAMES WHERE _—SaGET «IT PLEASE THANK YOU __ 
nee LOOK WAIT NOW _—s SHOW ME 
Ls FIRST _ AFTER _—SBEFORE ~~ —~NOW __— ING VERB FORMS PAST __—SOON __ 
18. EIGHT OBJECT LABELS GOES WITH __ NEXT TO___ PICK UP___PUT DOWN__ 
19. WHERE DO WE GO? __ WHAT SHALL I DO? 
6. WHAT WAS THAT? | WHERE 
Or WHICH ONE YOU OPEN 
14. TURN AROUND YOU DO IT___ JIMMY DO IT___LISTEN___LITTLE:BIG ___ 
15% TURN AROUND YOU DO IT ___ LISTEN 
16. TURN AROUND YOU DO IT ____ LISTEN __ 
ie AGAIN __ THIS ONE__ MAKE THE SOUND HERE(CHEST) VOICE PLEASE __ 
20. THE OTHER ONE _ WHO HAS IT 
217, THREE NAMES OF SOUND EVENTS (BARKING:RINGING:CALLING) —__ 
22% RECOGNITION OF THE SOUND SIGNAL EQUIVALENT OF "time for your snack" 
OR 'time for you to leave" 
Dk TIME TO BEGIN. _— JOHN ~——SHI SO TIME TO END JOHN 
GOOD WORK ‘MMMM BYE 
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Station Number 
ate 
10% 
2s 


ZN 
Lai 


EXPRESSIVE REPERTOIRE GOALS 


Sound or Gesture 
UH 
DAH 
DAH 


AHH 
DAH 


LABEL APPROXIMATIONS 
("ha' “for handssetc.) 


AHH 


CLAPPING (Finished) 
APPROX. "All Done" 


MMMMMM 
MMMMMM 
FOUR VERB APPROX. 


UH UH 
MMM 


GESTURE TOUCHING/POINTING 


MMMMMM 
UH UH 


Similar to 14. 


ANY PROLONGED VOWEL PREFER- 
ABLY OOOO or APPROX. ''MOVE" 


EEE 
DIH 


APPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR, 
MOVEMENT, ORIENTATION 


HI/BYE 
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Intention/Situation 
general demand 
existence/success 
new existence 


discovery/success 
existence/labelling emerging 


labelling objects 


discovery/success/right 


completeness 
approval 
good/correct 
labelling actions 


wrong 
right 


directing placement of objects 


good/right 
bad/wrong 


discovery 


demand for action from others 
agreement (I am ready) 
demonstrative (this one) 


complaint/request 
attention signal "me" 
mathetic - "look at this one" 


behavior response to signal 
"snack" or "end of class" 


social greetings marking be- 
ginning and ending of trans- 
action 


PRE-TESTING AND POST-TESTING FORMATS 


An important part of any educational program is the set of meth- 
ods by which we measure change in the level of skill or ability of the 


students. 


Ideally, we should have a format which can be applied before, 


during and after a program which will be sensitive to a variety of changes 
in the status of the student, and these changes should be the very ones 
which are anticipated and which are the goals of the training program. 


For the purposes of the program described here, a comprehensive 
communication evaluation was selected as the primary assessment tool. It 
includes the following major components: 


Tis 


aie 


Ve 


Receptive Language Comment 


Basically a set of statements about the extent to which 
the client can accept and understand various types of 
Signals. Usually it should include a set of statements 
about stimuli, situation, and behavior that defines his 
"signal in" abilities. What situations does he compre- 
hend? (places, events that he responds to appropriately) 
What sounds does he comprehend? (door-knocking, tele- 
phone, etc.) What gestures does he respond to? (re- 
cognizes summons, refusal, anger, gestures showing how 
to pick up material, etc.) What words does he compre- 
hend? (simple requests to stand up, to demonstrate 
understanding of labels, his own name, general inten- 
tions like approval/disapproval, etc.) 


Expressive Language Comment 


Again a set of statements that define what are his 
"signal out'' abilities. What is he saying to the world? 
To what extent is he consistently telling us something? 
We should include three categories: sounds, gestures 
(including general posturing), words. 


Developmental Language Status 


Using a developmental test like REEL, Dakota, SICD, Utah 
or Denver, assign a language developmental age equivalent. 
This is quite important because it will give us one nume- 
rical statement which can be used in a re-test situation 
to measure growth. 


Speech-Motor Potential Comment 


For this, we might expect a minimal POE (Peripheral Oral 
Examination), a comment on pre-language motor tasks (using 
the DAT section i.e. Pre-Language Skills) 
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as well as general observations on movement and control 

. ° a pee res EX RT RET eG As Ge 
inferred from sound making, eating, saliva retention, sen- 
sitivity to touch, etc. 


V. Intelligence and Learning Potential Comment 


Some observation of imitative skills on both motor imita- 
tion and sound imitation. Evidence of memory for events, 
familiarity with persons, his own schedule, new words or 
names, etc. as well as general level of activity/passivity. 


VI. Social Motive for Communication Comment 


To what extent is he aware of others? Is he interested, 
drawn toward them? Does he attempt to influence them? 


VII. Primary Language Status - Scale Score 


A numerical statement based on a 100-item evaluation 
format developed in collaboration with the Fernald State 
School. 


These major assessments of the status of a student should be 
compiled by a qualified language and speech pathologist, who has examined 
the client and interviewed persons who are well acquainted with him on a 
daily basis - teachers, primary care personnel, etc. 


The major statements are derived from a group of specific ob- 


servations included in the Primary Language Status Scale (utilized at 
Walter E. Fernald State School, 1980). Items include the following: 
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WALTER E. FERNALD STATE SCHOOL 


LANGUAGE, SPEECH §& HEARING DEPARTMENT 


COMMUNICATION STATUS TOOL FOR PROFOUNDLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Client: Examiner: 
Age: Date of Evaluation: 
Place of Evaluation: 


Physical/Sensory Limitations: 


Pertinent Background: 


Staff Information: 


Data: 


Receptive 
Audition 
Expressive 
Motor 
Intelligence 
Social 

Devel. Language 


Total 
28 


RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE 


Receptive Language Comment 


Basically, a set of statements about the extent to which the client can accept 
and understand various types of signals. Usually, it should include a set of 
statements about stimuli, situation, and behavior that defines his "signal in" 
abilities. 


o What situations does he comprehend? (places, events that he 
responds to appropriately) 
o What sounds does he comprehend? (door knocking, telephone, etc.) 


o What gestures does he respond to? (recognizes summons, refusal, 
anger, - gestures showing how to pick up material, etc.) 


o What words does he comprehend? (simple requests to stand up, to 
demonstrate understanding of labels, his own name, general in- 
tentions such as approval/disapproval, etc.) 


ATTENDING 
ie attends to: "look" with toy 
"name" without edible 
25 tracks: flashlight horizontal vertical 
toy horizontal —____—ivertical 
edible horizontal vertical 
Si establishes/maintains eye contact to: 
tasks/objects time 
speaker while speaking time 
4, basic attention to task before losing interest: 
task time 
5 shows overt response to: startle noise toys 
normal voice level 
whisper music 
other 
COMPREHENSION 
Gestures 
6. hi (waving) 
Le stop (both hands palm out) 
8. give (open hand palm up) 
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9, come here 
LO: stand up 
iM. stop 
Body Parts 
12: head or —s§s_—s§- «Foot 
13.3 eyes or __— hand 
14. nose or ___ hair 
Comment : 
AUDITION 
Awareness Localization Identifying Meaning 
is. tell  .4§© ==) =e 0 oes ee 
16. rattle 
17. door knock 
18. neometer 
19. voice 


OTOSCOPIC EXAMINATION 


20. 


21s 


22. 


compliant with exam 
absence of cerumen 


absence of clinical feature 
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EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE 


Expressive Language Comment 


A set of statements that define what his "signal out" abilities are. What is he 
saying to the world? To what extent is he consistently telling us something? 
Include three categories - sounds, gestures (including general posturing), words. 


PRE-LINGUISTIC SKILLS 


Imitates Spontaneous 


25% 


24. 


25: 


26. 


2h. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


eile 


525 


5D% 


34. 


Comment : 


smiles 

vocalizes vowels (eee, aah) 

produces consonant sounds reflexively 

laughs out loud 

squeals with delight 

grunts, cries, shrieks, screams to show displeasure 
"talks" to toys (social vocalization) 


"talks back'' by making some sounds in response to 
smiling, touching, speaking 


makes two-syllable babble mixed vowel and conso- 
nant (gaga) 


makes babble sequence with intonation 


anticipates activity like eating by vocalization 
or motion 


can distinguish scolding and friendly tones of 
voice 


oi, 


Speech-Motor Potential Comment 

For this, we might expect a minimal Peripheral Oral Exam, a comment on pre-lan- 
guage motor tasks, as well as general observation on movement and control, in- 

ferred from sound making, eating, saliva retention, sensitivity to touch, etc. 


PERIPHERAL ORAL EXAMINATION 


Lips 
35. 


36. 


S's 


40. 


Palate 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 


Comment: 


normal size 
normal symmetry 


lip control (extends corners of lips backwards for smile; purses 
lips, may inhale, blow, or posture) 


normal size 
normal symmetry 
tongue positioning (humps tongue back; g, k sounds, touches alveolar 


ridge with tongue; 1,d,s,t sound; extends and retracts tongue, no 
sound, has natural lay down; "ah'' sound) 


normal size 

normal symmetry 

elevation upon vocalization 

mouth control (opens mouth, achieves seal for closed mouth) 
controlled exhalation (exhales (non-voiced)); hh, ss, th, f, sh 
sounds audible for 14% secs.; exhales (voiced); ah, ee, or any 


vowel sounds for 1% secs. 


absence of interfering primative oral reflex 
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Intelligence and Learning Potential Comment 


Some observation of imitative skills on both motor imitation and sound imitation. 
Evidence of memory for events, familiarity with persons, his own schedule, new 


words, or names, etc. General level of activity/passivity. 


Gross-Motor Imitation 
47. sit down or stand up 
48. arms up or one arm up 


Fine-Motor Imitation 


49. picking up small objects (beads) 
50. pulling zipper up 
52. stacking blocks 


Non-Vocalic Imitation 

52. ~~ «clapping hands or __ finger snapping 
53. — ~~~—s ‘table tapving oor _ foot stomping 
Sound Imitation 


54. your sounds 
list: 


student's sounds (which he imitates) 
Dest: 


non-propositional sounds (tongue clicking, lip smacking, etc.) 
List: 


Word Imitation 


55: MTSE e 


Gestural Imitation 
56. waving hi or stop (both hands palm out) 


Sis give or take 


Object-Object Matching 
58. cup or ball 
59). spoon or towel 


Object-Picture Matching 


60. | cup or ball 
ol. spoon or towel 
Comment: 


Social Motive for Communication Comment 


To what extent is he aware of others? Is he interested, drawn toward them? 
Does he attempt to influence them? 


62. ____—_ awareness of others 

63. ___—s interaction or interest with others 

64. ____—s influence (will stop others from action or will try to attract 
attention) 

Comment : 
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objectives (because they must mold the passive student and assist the 
partially performing student). They pay attention to the language poster 
because they also will be required to echo the task language. Whenever 
there is a group response called for, they will also be saying, ''Look 
where ... show me ...'', etc. If individual performances are being elic- 
ited, and their students are waiting for their turns, they will not make 
requests that are impossible like, "get it", or "you do it", but they 
will be able to remind the waiting student to "point, listen, look" and 
they will be able to encourage the interaction language. 


So one could say that they have two major tasks, reinforcing 
task attention, and reinforcing and modeling interaction verbalizations. 
To'accomplish the first, they say, "Jim, Mary ... look ... look ..,. where?" 
They repeat when the student's attention is flagging. Their aim at these 
moments is to encourage the students to notice each other's performance. 
At the same time, they give the students a chance to rehearse or repeat 
the task behaviors of the station. To accomplish the second task, they 
use a set of verbal interactions. Hand presses lightly on upper chest 
of student and encourage the following: 


o "oh ... oh... oh... oh" - action/urgency/ impatience; 
(for example,when a student is slow in responding) 


o "mmmmmmmmmmmm'' - reinforcement/approval/correct; (for 
example, when a person has correctly pointed or found 
or made a noise, etc.) 


o '"aaaahhhhhhhh'! - discovery/event marking; (for example, 
when the instructor in front has opened his hand to 
display a marble in station three) 


o ''eeeeeeeeeee'’ - self reference/my turn; (for example, 
when the instructor in front has finished with one 


student and asks "who is next?'') 


Add to these tasks that the trainer-in-back needs to maintain 
his identity as the general reinforcer and the verbal reinforcer. This 
means that he must maintain physical contact with the students. The 
closest he can come to a "rest'' position is standing slightly in back 
of two students with his hands in contact with both of them. Whenever 
he sees their attention wandering, he needs to correct them - "uhuh 
uhuh .. uhuh .-''; instruct them - "look .. look ..''; and reward them for 
attention - "mmmmmmmmmm''. He needs to echo their sound-making and mold 
it to the nearest "clinical word"'. The student says, "ih"; the trainer- 
in-back says, “ih ... mmm)..5 th ... eeee ... me" — encouraging the stu- 
dent to make a clearer, more appropriate, verbai interaction response. 
The overall issue is to make sure that students are learning all the time 
and involved in the learning experiences of others. 
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Now you can see more clearly how the classroom is managed. At 
the very beginning, the students are moved slowly through the spaces. 
They are called by the starting of a music signal (Station 5). They are 
greeted and prepared to start; then they are moved to a group of stations. 
At some of these, they perform individually; whenever possible they per- 
form in groups; at all times, they are encouraged by the trainers-in-back 
to notice, anticipate, react, and comment on each other and on the learn- 
ing events. At each station, their own performance is guided so that 
they always perform the learning behavior. Little by little, the help 
that the trainer-in-back will give is reduced so that they can perform 
independently. The stations that are in use during a given month are 
changed slowly so that the majority of the classroom experience is al- 
ways highly familiar. The language of the classroom, the materials, and 
the behaviors expected of students, are enormously simplified so that the 
stimulus elements can become familiar and their responses can become con- 
firmed. At the end of each period, students are notified by a flashing 
light. They are again greeted, congratulated, and we say goodbye for the 
day (Station 5). 
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Station 


Ie 


10. 


have 


es 


dt3:. 


14. 


Jes 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


Four lights with a central switch to control them separately, mounted in 
four separate locations on a wall in the form of a large square, 6' x 6'. 


A marble travel board, marbles, erasers. 


A standing panel with four doors with knobs, at wheelchair height, each 
approximately a foot square. 


Four matched pairs of objects: shoes, socks, balls, spoons (or the like), 
two posters of a person, one mounted on the wall, the other cut into parts 
and mounted on a board (approximately 9 x 30) - head, hand, foot, eyes 

(or the like). 


A wall lamp equipped with a flashing device, a cassette tape recorder. 


Four buzzers or bells, with a control box that controls them independently, 
buzzers are mounted on the wall in the form of a large square. 


Four instruments to strike with a mallet mounted on a wall at wheelchair 
height, sound-controlled light (radio shack color organ type). 


Four photos (mounted singly), four matching objects (fixed to a tray), 
four photos (mounted together on a board 9 x 30), four matching objects 
(loose). 


Same or matching material to #3. (Standing panel with four doors.) 


Six flashlights (one per student), assorted target to be attached to a 
blank wall. 


Twenty picture tags, four categories ... paste on tags, faces, chairs, 
flowers, dogs (or the like). 


Four photos pasted on the lids of four boxes, matching objects inside boxes. 


A picture board with windows that can be closed, four photos, four matching 
objects on small table. 


Two buzzers or bells (one muted with scotch tape) mounted on the wall 
(one on a large colored circle; one on a small circle). 


Three sound makers of different pitches (three bells, or three guitar 


strings) mounted on the wall at wheelchair height, lowest pitch to the 
left and down. Each item backed with a different color. 
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Station 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Or 


20. 


217, 


22) 


Four dizrferent noise makers, small shelf on wall for storing (about 4 x 30) 
four different color backings. 


A poster board with slots where photos can be placed, a series of photos 
of classroom events (at least four from the classroom sequences, at least 
one from a past event, one from a future event). 


Association-paired photos, eight in all (shoes, socks, cookies, box, face- 
cloth, soap, door, knob, or the like). Four are temporarily attached to 
the wall, four are loose. 


Photo of snack area (mounted on board), napkins, cups, plates (each in a 
separate box). 


Ten containers for five sets of matching sounds (marbles, sand, etc. in- 
side). A shelf on a wall for storing. 


Three pictures of sound events, cassette recording (each sound repeated 
three times, five seconds each time). 


Cassette player or record machine. 


MONTHLY CHARTING 


The following pages summarize the learning vehavior goals of 
the program elements of the twenty-two stations. This list also repre- 
sents one of the ways in which one can chart improvement in a student. 
Most programs will find it helpful to spend a day or two out of every 
month where one person is designated as a recorder. This teacher does 
not act as a trainer during these special days, but spends his/her time 
observing the behavior of each client in response to the learning tasks. 


In the pilot program we have four classroom periods; each peri- 
od has six students. As each of these students is working on six to ten 
stations at a given monthly period, we have twenty or more behaviors to 
observe. We enter, on an individual sheet for each student, a marking 
code: 


- no response or avoids task 
- essentially passive but can be molded to response 


partial response with assistance and prompts 
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- independent response - material, situation, and re- 
quest are sufficient to produce the target behavior - 
with allowances for minimal physical assistance 

where necessary (steadying hands, blocking or mini- 
mizing athetoid movement, removing distractors, etc.) 


In the individual student folders, these charts can show the gradual pro- 
gress in acquiring the three-year curriculum of behaviors. 


These sheets also provide a method for preparing group charts. 
By taking the number of students in each category and showing a combined 
chart profile where the '0'' level responses decrease over time and the 
other categories rise, we have a method for knowing what stations need 
to be abandoned, what stations can now be added, and at the same time we 
have a general way of seeing the total progress of clients. In a sample 
month readout, one can combine all scores. For example - in one group, 
six students have been working on ten stations during the month; these 
stations had a total of twenty-one target behaviors. The students ranged 
from a score of 60 (almost all target behaviors at the independent level) 
to 45 (most behaviors at the partial response level). When we add all 
their scores together, the sum is 300. When we contrast this number with 
the group scores for the preceding months - 50, 200, 290, 295 - we can 
derive an estimate of our own efficiency and make some plans about move- 
ment to other stations or special emphasis on the shift to independent 
response etc. 
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MONTHLY LEARNING BEHAVIOR CHART 


STUDENT NAME: 
RECORDED BY: 


BEHAVIOR 


ibe 


looks at lights, four consecutive 
points to lights, four consecutive 
UH - general demand 


follows moving object - eyes - 
one full pattern 


points to moving object - one full 
pattern 


AHH - discovery marble 

DAH - when travel is interrupted 
opens door, four consecutive 

AHH - discovery of face 


points to moving person - twenty 
foot travel 


indicates matching object - four 
during session 


points to matching body part pic- 
tures, four consecutive 


any two naming approximations 
stops moving at music start 


stops moving at flashing light 
start 


turns toward music, or moves 
turns toward light, or moves 
offers handclasp 

says "hi" 


says "bye" 
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MONTHLY LEARNING BEHAVIOR CHART 


STUDENT NAME: 


RECORDED BY: 


BEHAVIOR 


6. 


10. 


11. 


We 


orientation response to buzzers, 
four locations 


MMMM-right, or UH UH-wrong, or 
gesture equivalent 


. hits four instruments with mallets 


vocalizes to turn on light 
vocalizes 0000 to move instructor 
matches four objects to pictures 


CLAPP or approximate ALL DONE when 
board is complete 


. opens door during tapping, twice 


AHH - discovery, MMMM - right, or 
UH UH - wrong 


HI approximation or waving in re- 
sponse to "Hi, Jimmy" 


turns flashlight on or off, twice 


DAH - existence 
sorts eight tags, four categories 
AHH - discovery - success - right 


indicates correct object box two 
times 


retrieves two objects with photo 
cue 


MM or GOOD in response to success 
of others 
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one should find a way to add other professionals to 
the design. Obtaining speech pathologists to do the 
pre/post testing, for example, is a tangible form of 
personnel support. 


Provide opportunities for all workers to share in 
the program design. To the extent that they have 
contributed, all will have a vested interest in ex- 
ecuting the program. That will increase their ener- 
gies. In this design, many aspects were suggested 
or improved by the classroom staff. 


Provide whatever material support you can. In this 
case, the author supplied most classroom materials - 
the laminated station posters, etc. In order to try 
something new, most of us need tangible, material en- 
couragement. The principle of 'new job - new desk" 
can be helpful. 


At the same time, use these materials to dramatically 
change the look of the classroom spaces. It will be 
much easier to do things in a new way, or to do ad- 
ditional tasks, if the work area looks like a new 

and different place. 


Produce psychological support by means of work spaces 
that are now pleasant, efficient, or attractive. A 
current example is the construction of the learning 
station classroom where the new look of the work area 
can support the teachers! effort to learn new methods 
and new approaches. 


A significant "personnel support" can also be derived 
from an improved professional identity. When care- 
takers become ''teachers'', or teachers become ''spe- 
cialists", when programs become ''models'', we do much 
to bolster our energies and creativity. But the 
change has to be real, merited, and not just a super- 
imposed label. Perhaps, most significantly, it has 
to be recognized and applauded by ourselves and our 
surroundings. Arranging for opportunities for tea- 
chers to present their programs is a method of vali- 
dating their new identity. The interest and applause 
of their colleagues helps them to return to the class- 
room tasks with new energy. 


Recognizing client progress is an important facet of 
professional morale. The record-keeping and docu- 
menting process that is involved in charts, video- 
case records, progress displays can all be a part 
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of the professional reward schedule (e.g. behavior 
charts). Periodic examination of client progress 
and group changes and the inference that we are pro- 
ducing growth changes is a basic, primary reward to 
teachers. 


8. Celebrating and promoting a program need to be con- 
tinuing aspects of our work. Everyone should have 
a chance to become an explainer, a teacher of the 
program methods to others, to contribute to papers, 
monographs, convention presentations and the like 
(e.g. case histories in the preceding section). 


9. Finally, on a regular weekly basis, program staff 
need to meet as serious but congenial colleagues. 
Regular clinical notes for these meetings, a seri- 
ous agenda, an opportunity to plan for improvements 
together are indispensable ingredients in a program 
design. 


These foregoing are only some of the aspects of the process of 
internal strengthening of purpose, confidence, and personal reward that 
should accompany a plan to install a program concept. Ordinarily, when 
we conceptualize a program, we think only of the knowledge level of the 
persons who will carry it out. In the case of long-term interventions, 
particularly with complicated, low-level clients, the energy-level and 
morale-impetus of the trainers are matters that will also require care- 
ful planning. 


A PILOT STUDY 


In January 1980, a pilot study of this curriculum was initiated 
at the W.E. Fernald State School - a residential school for retarded per- 
sons in Waltham, Massachusetts. Twenty-four individuals, functioning at 
a pre-language level, were served in a classroom setting that used the ma- 
terials and methods described in this manual. During a six month period, 
1600 minutes of program were provided to thirteen of these students. 700 
minutes were provided to 10 students (one was transferred). Another six 
students were given pre and post evaluation services, but could not be in- 
cluded in the classroom situations. 


At the end of the six-month period, the behavior scales (see 
the section on video-tape assessment) indicated an average increase of 
6.3 points for the group with the most classroom time, 3.5 points of in- 
crease for the group with minimal time, and no increase for the group 
that were not in the classroom. 


Similar results were obtained using the comprehensive language 
evaluation formats described in an earlier section. Overall changes for 
the group with longer classroom periods showed 3.6 point increases, where- 
as changes for the group with smaller amounts of classroom time were .3 
points, and for the group without classroom intervention, .1 points. 


The one year data similarly indicated no change for the students 
who were not in classrooms but were followed for diagnostic data. For the 
classroom students, on the other hand, there was an average three month in- 
crease on REEL developmental scales, an 8 point increase on the Fernald 
scale, and a surprisingly large 19 point increase on the TV cognitive as- 
sessment. 


These changes in skill level suggest that measurable increases 
in basic skills of attending and responding to visual, auditory, problem- 
solving, and language tasks had, indeed occurred. In individual cases, 
changes were quite marked. Examples of the impact of this kind of pro- 
gram in individual clients is presented in the case histories of the next 
section. As a group, a marked increase in social awareness, a general at- 
tentiveness to the sounds and sights of the environment, and an emergence 
of impulses and skills in communicating with others were the rule. Ina 
population which had been both silent and passive, there were many utter- 
ances of complaint, approval, social greetings, and requests for attention 
that accompanied their progress in the program. 


In general, the students were more visually attentive. They be- 
gan to take careful notice of where they were going in wheelchairs, accom- 
modating themselves to passage through doorways, settling arms and legs 
for movement. Their general engagement with the events of their environ- 
ment increased beyond their original passive reactions. They looked at 
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the people they passed; they noticed and subsequently explored objects 
in the environment. Auditory attention skills increased. This group 
who were originally quite unnoticing of the sounds around them, began 
reacting to their own names, some simple requests from others, turning 
toward telephones ringing, or the slamming of doors, or the sounds of 
conversation or food preparation. All of the students became more inter- 


active. Smiles and laughter were more common, and they reached out for 
others in both approval and disapproval. Social greetings and goodbye 


gestures and sounds, in particular, appeared after the first five month 
period. 


The general increase in activity also included an increase in 
verbal activity. Sound-making at a pre-word level, babbling, and trial 
sounds all became quite common. Imitative skills also appeared. Indi- 
viduals who could not copy verbal sounds, nevertheless opened their mouths 
in trial efforts; students tapped materials to indicate their choices or 
to call our attention to their performances. Even students with enormous 
physical limitations manipulated objects in imitation of their teachers. 
And perhaps, most importantly, they responded on a daily basis to simple 
requests for action, to praise of their performances, to the calling of 
their names, and to requests for visual or auditory attention. 


In their aggregate, these cnanges encouraged the teachers in the 
program to provide a heavier schedule of training in the subsequent period. 
The new schedule of three hundred minutes a week, is expected to provide 
the students with more skills, more security, a longer history of success, 
and to result in further changes in social, problem-solving, and language 
skilts:. 
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.... Station 12 asks a student to find an object by means of picture 
clues on the containers .... 


SAMPLE CASE HISTORIES 


There are many results of installing a pilot program of the 
type we have been explaining in this manual. A well-defined classroom 
where specific teaching methods and materials, and regular daily atten- 
dance by these adult mentally retarded persons, is the rule, cannot help 
but produce changes. Teachers are likely to be satisfied by a program 
that allows them to apply their energies in an effective intervention 
plan. The direct-care staff are happy to see clients involved with re- 
gular educational activities, but perhaps the most striking change is 
in the clients themselves. The disappearance of aggressive and self- 
punative behavior on the part of the students has been quite striking, 
and the withdrawn fearfulness of several students has changed dramatic- 
ally. The best illustration of these effects, as well as the introduc- 
tion of new social/emotional climate, lies in the case reports of the 
teachers. 


Four of these reports of typical classroom members are included 


here to demonstrate the astonishing capacity for change in these severely 
impaired adults. 
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A 80 year old woman in a sensory stimulatton untt. 


K. is a 30 year old non-ambulatory woman residing in a sensory 
stimulation unit of a state school. She was admitted when she was three 
years old. Her birth history was noted as unremarkable. However, at 6 
months, she was reported to be too quiet and spending much time looking 
at her fingers. At 9 months, she was seen at a pediatric hospital. High 
blood cholesterol level and retarded bone age were noticed, as well as a 
moderate degree of internal hydrocephalus. 


K. was initially seen for adult education programs for seven 
months in a one-to-one program for 30 minutes a day, three times a week. 
She gave inconsistent eye contact, often waving her hand, and looking 
around the room. She could turn when her name was called and wheel her 
chair when she was asked to ''come here''. She grasped objects handed to 
her, momentarily explored them, and threw them on the floor. Imitation 
tasks were generally unsuccessful. She did not progress socially, cog- 
nitively, or increase her skill level to any appreciable extent. 


Her initial behaviors in the proto-language class were similar, 
but some early changes occurred. Hand-over-hand prompting became less 
and less necessary in tasks involving visual and auditory skills. She 
appeared to enjoy the personal contacts which were a major part of the 
programming. Occasionally, she would reach over and hug a teacher and 
enjoy a hug in return. 


After three months, K. started to follow the marble on the 
visual tracking board with her eyes, and she pointed to or grabbed a 
light when it was switched on. Soon after, she began pointing to the 
complex path of a marble traveling down the board. She learned to match 
objects and pair objects with their photographs. She now attends di- 
rectly to tasks, without hand-waving or looking around the room. Eye 
contact is given consistently to objects and teachers. 


She makes complaint sounds if she has to wait too long for a 
"turn", and smiles and claps her hands when she is congratulated on a 
task. In addition to acquiring a number of cognitive skills, K. has 
changed the nature of her reaction to people. Attention and interest 
have largely replaced apathy and aggression; good humor and friendly 
behaviors are dramatically rising. 
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A 26 year old man, instituttonaltzed stnce 2. 


K. is a 26 year old male institutionalized since age two. He 
was the product of a toxemic pregnancy and was two months premature. A 
twin brother died at seven months. His early reports indicate that feed- 
ing difficulties, hyperactivity and overall severe delays were prominent 
features of his infancy. Hydrocephaly, some mongolism features, spastic 
quadraplegia and multiple severe contractions have produced a young adult 
with severe mental retardation and physical impairment; without language, 
poorly defined visual and hearing impairments and, an individual who has 
not received significant clinical/educational input. 


He is positioned on his stomach in an adaptive wheelchair, to 
accommodate a severe curvature of his spine which prevents him from sit- 
ting up or lying on his back. He has the use of only his left arm. It 
was obvious from the beginning that K. was aware of things going on around 
him. He watched people talk, watched movement in the ward, and, occasion- 
ally, laughed when plates were dropped in the dining room, or if a ball 
was bounced very hard in front of him. 


When K. first started coming to class, he was usually very quiet. 
He would watch what we were doing, look at the things presented to hin, 
and smile at us. Evidently he enjoyed the attention. However, he did 
not really respond to the learning tasks, was very resistent to any at- 
tempt at hand-over-hand manipulation, and got upset if we insisted. After 
a month, K. began to explore the materials on his own. When he was left 
by himself for a moment, he would wheel over to a station where the ma- 
terials were easy for him to reach, pick up an object, look it over, drop 
it on the floor, laugh, then reach for another, evidently enjoying himself. 


He became much less resistent to hand-over-hand, willing to let 
us guide his actions. At the object-matching stations, his choices are 
now correct more than 50% of the time, though he is inconsistent. He has 
even plucked the guitar strings on Station 16 independently, which none 
of our other students has ventured to do. But the most dramatic change 
has been in his vocal repertoire. He is constantly making comments on 
happenings in the class, responds to the learning stations and events, 
not with language - at least not words - but he communicates to us that 
he is involved and enjoys being involved. One day less than a month ago, 
upon coming into class where we make our usual greeting, K. smiled, reach- 
ed out his hand, and said very distinctly, "hi''. To our knowledge, this 
was his first word. He smiled, shook hands, and moved slightly in pre- 
paration for movement to the first learning station. 


For this severely impaired client, participation in the program 
appears to have produced a new readiness to learn, some new levels of un- 
derstanding of visual and auditory events, and a dramatic beginning of 
vocal communications. 
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A 29 year old woman with severe retardation. 


C. is a 29 year old female who has lived in a residential in- 
stitution for the retarded since three years of age. She is a non-verbal, 
multiply impaired person with severe retardation. Early diagnostics es- 
tablished bilateral spasticity, microcephaly, epilepsy, and brain damage 
as facets of her clinical picture. She is non-ambulatory, non-verbal, 
and has had minimal clinical/educational input for 26 years. 


When C. first came to class, she was more inquisitive than most 
of the other students though her interest was mainly in dropping our ma- 
terials on the floor, after which she would laugh. On her ward she would 
engage in the same type of behavior, though when a mirror was provided, 
she would spend her time looking into the mirror or pressing her face 
against it. When the mirror was taken away from her, except at meal 
times, she would search the apartment until she found it, usually pulling 
everything out of the toy chest it was kept in. Because of this, and her 
habit of always being in the way, she was not a favorite of the apartment 
Statt. 


As her attendance in class became a regular event, although for 
only one hour each day, a number of changes began to appear. C. would 
laugh when we came to get her in the morning and eventually began to 
wheel herself out of the apartment towards the elevator. When we arrived 
in the classroom, music would be played to signal the beginning of the 
session; the tape recorder was placed at the station where class would 
begin. After approximately five months, C. began to wheel herself to 
the station where the music was playing. She also began to learn the 
tasks. 


After the first few months, she did point to the lights; she 
did place the marble at the beginning of the travel board, watching as 
it rolled down and laughing when we praised her. The data we are now 
collecting shows her doing these things consistently, 50% of the time 
independently. She is also matching two out of three sets of paired ob- 
jects, two and sometimes three object/picture matches, and when shown an 
object, will pair it with the appropriate picture on a box lid, then 
reach inside the box to find the object's mate. 


There is a question I ask myself; - is she learning new skills 
or are we the ones doing the learning about C.? The question is perhaps 
irrelevant considering that a person who for thirty years has been labeled 
as functioning at a sensory stimulation level, the lowest functional level 
in our nomenclature, appears to recognize that this event we call school 
occurs each day, and that during that hour, she can come out of herself 
and interact with events in her world. Seeing her wheel towards the learn- 
ing station when the music begins, watching her reach out and lauyh carries 
its own justification. 
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A 3l year old man, tnstttuttonalized stnee 4. 


F. is a 31 year old non-ambulatory man residing in a sensory 
stimulation unit of a state school. His early history included a dif- 
ficult birth with a low weight gain and low activity in the first month. 
At 3 to 4 months, it was noted that his motor development was delayed; 
and at 5 months, he was still unable to support his head. Early records 
defined kernicterus and cerebral palsy. He has been institutionalized 
since age 4. He began adult education services on December 10, 1979. 


Initially, in the Proto Language Program, F. assumed a defen- 
sive posture when brought to the classroom - looking down, folding both 
arms around his face, and crouching in his chair, trunk folded down, 
knees up. This posture occured in 80% of the sessions for the first 
four weeks of the program. On better days, F. allowed teachers to phy- 
sically guide him to pvint to a light, track a marble rolling down a 
board, or point a light to an indicated target. He was relatively mo- 
bile, and wheeled his wheelchair to things he wanted to watch. He would 
reach for desired objects, then hold them very tightly; but he was always 
Silent. 


As months passed, his defensive posturing reduced slowly. F. 
began to grasp the teachers' hands, holding them tightly and close to his 
body. He would also look directly at the teachers' faces. 


After several months of the program, F. said one day, "Dah", as 
he discovered the marble on Station 3. Vocalizations are now produced 
on a regular basis. Occasionally, he will laugh in a frail voice with 
his eyes alight. These represent his first communications. (First words 
at age 31.) He matches objects, hits the musical instruments, and is 
eager to participate in activities. One day, because of staff absences, 
F. was not going to class. When we wheeled the other students out of 
their day room, F. began to flail his arms and make faint cries of dis- 
tress. He stopped when we found his wheelchair and placed him in it. 
At the program, F. was bright and alert, and he performed some new learn- 
ing tasks independently. 


It appears that F. has come a long way from his non-involved, 
defensive state. For many years his potential was untapped in a noisy, 
unfriendly ward, with little or no program, and minimal staffing - an 
environment that could not provide the formal instruction nor the amount 
of caring, personal attention that F. needs. We are hopeful that he is 
just starting to make significant progress and our staff are excited to 
see what he will learn, how far he will go, who will he become. 
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student sorts pictures into 3 categories .... 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 


There were many by-products of the program. Because these stu- 
dents were identified as people who went to a daily classroom, the atti- 
tudes of the people who cared for them gradually appeared to be, changing 
as a partial result of the program. We know that the most significant 
development in recent years in the field of retardation has been the 
emergence of new attitudes about clients. It is probably fair to say 
that the last fifteen years have seen a steady increase in concerns about 
treatment issues. Even though, at the present time, we still acknowledge 
the importance of basic health services, and basic maintenance, most pro- 
fessionals, and the advocacy community, are equally enthusiastic about 
habilitation goals. If we were to characterize this basic shift in at- 
titude, we would say that we are now looking for educational and clinical 
experiences that will teach skills and produce a development of personal- 
ity, of social identity, of academic knowledge, of vocational potential. 
We are now assuming that any program which does not supply habilitation 
progress is inadequate. von 


Current regulations by both state and federal authorities, spe- 
cifically require educational experiences for persons with mental retar- 
dation. In some ways the new attitudes towards these clients in the pro- 
gram resembled the new attitudes of our society toward retarded individ- 
uals - a steady increase in the value placed on change, improvement, 
activity and growth. Even more importantly, this basically optimistic 
philosophy has been extended to even the most profoundly affected indi- 
viduals. Multiply-handicapped children are appearing in public education 
facilities, more and more seriously impaired individuals are entering pro- 
grams designed to do more than take care of their basic needs. And it is 
inside this context of increased concern with the improvement of these im- 
paired individuals, beyond the boundaries of basic maintenance of life, 
that the present program can be best understood. 


If one applied the "maintenance" standard to this population of 
multiply-handicapped, severely-retarded adults, one would respond primar- 
ily to their medical needs. They would, of course, be housed, fed, guard- 
ed from accident, but a rise in abilities or a change in independence or 
knowledge would not generally be expected by the community of caretakers. 
On the other hand, if we applied the "habilitation standard" to the same 
population, we would be actively searching for interventions that would 
promote personal growth. 


Quite obviously this change in viewpoint is not an easy process. 
Even providing individually designed wheelchairs, that will allow the cli- 
ents to have physical access to the various classrooms and therapy services, 
is an enormous and expensive task. Finding the wide variety of profes- 
sionals who are needed to invent and apply therapeutic programs is another 
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major hurdle in applying the "habilitation" concept. The language spe- 
cialists, the special educators, the therapists in physical therapy, oc- 
cupational therapy, speech therapy, music therapy, the specialists in 
hearing handicaps, visual handicaps, the vocational experts and the wide 
array of supportive personnel are all individuals who are not habitually 
trained or motivated to involve themselves with this difficult population. 


In addition, the goals and practices of an habilitative program 
itself creates some difficulties. When we are essentially encouraging a 
group of clients to become explorative, we have made them more difficult 
to keep track of. When we encourage them to be socially interactive, we 
have increased the monitoring problems of their caretakers. When we are 
encouraging action and activity, when we are promoting self-awareness 
and decision-making, we are at the same time HELPING THEM TO BECOME MORE 
COMPLEX, more assertive, more demanding - in short - more complicated 
persons to serve. In a sense, an effective habilitation program will 
create many practical problems for the facilities that serve retarded 
persons. 


One is led to the conclusion that it is part of the task of a 
habilitation program to anticipate some of these complexities; and to 
help others to value the emergence of clients from the relatively unde- 
manding obscurity of the profoundly retarded status. 


Happily, in the pilot program, the institutional staff wel- 
comed the chance to redefine their clients. They did all of the extra 
bathing and grooming tasks cheerfully and, as a general rule, responded 
appropriately and beautifully to the emergence of new dimensions of in- 
dependence and assertion in the clients, and joined the teachers in cele- 
brating the emergence of new skills and behaviors. 
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we. 1m the curriculum of the third year, Station 18 requires a student 
:o identify a recorded sound by pointing to an appropriate picture .... 
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VIDEO-TAPE SAMPLING x 


One of the most annoying aspects of clinical work is the dif- 
ficulty in capturing the essence of a person inside a clinical descrip- 
tion or evaluation. This problem becomes more critical when we try to 
notice a change in the student over a period of time. Of course, care- 
ful reporting and the repeated use of objective tools or observations 
is our primary way out of these difficulties. Video tape records can 
also supplement our reports and case histories, and capture in a very 
different dramatic way the obvious and the subtle changes in performance, 
attitudes, and personal stance that are sometimes harder to portray in 
records. 


Even if one decides to use video sampling as a supplementary 
record, one is still faced with a number of problems. When we record 
spontaneously, we may or may not see the areas of change, and we may not 
be taping the same circumstances. For example, the student may now walk 
better, but in your second tape he was out of doors, with better footing, 
and he was better motivated, walking to join his friends. 


Another alternative is to prepare a scenario, a set of condi- 
tions, materials and events into which the student is inserted. The same 
scenario can be reported at intervals and the changes in the student's 
behavior can be noticed more easily and judged more accurately. 


For the severely impaired population, the following scenario 
can be used: 


3 Minute Tape 


o Establish setting: relatively empty room with one table, chair, 
instructor/tester with back to us, materials on table. 


o Client is wheeled through door and stopped ten feet away from the 
table, facing camera; attendant steps back (close on face). 


o Tester calls student by name. 
o Attendant wheels client to table, retreats, claps hands. 


o Tester says, ''Good morning, Jim. How are you? Can you shake 


hands?" 
© “Look at the things on the table. Look at, this... this... this." 
o ''Show me orange...; show me comb...; show me spoon." Replaces 


with photos. 
o "Show’me dog... telephone: =... bus." 


o "Can you do this?" (Gestures - holding up hands and turning them 
over.) 
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o ''Can you do this?" (Says AHHHHHHHHHH. ) 
o Stranger (camera man) sits on edge of table. 
o “Time to fo nOWs ..5. Where is Joe?" (Close on face.) 


o Bye (waving) as client is being wheeled backward away from table. 


This scenario was designed with the idea that it can be repeated 
at intervals, and provide an examiner with information about the extent to 
which a student responds to sounds, words, objects, pictures, and under- 
stands them, his level of attention and receptiveness to persons, social 
demands, and learning tasks. 
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VIDEO EXAMINATION RECORD 


Client Name: Total Score: 
Examiner: Date: 
DIRECTIONS 
1. Score each item one to five, using descriptions listed below. Score 
them on the graph on the following page. 
2. Fill in circled number for each item to make a large red circle. 
3. Add up all scores. The total will range from 15 for a person who 
does not respond to any of the events to 90 for a person who com- 
prehends and complies, and responds to all events. 
4. Connect all of the small circles to produce a graph. Finished score 
sheets will look like this: 
1. VISUAL ORIENTATION TO NEW ENVIRONMENT 
1. no visual notrce 
2. momentary response only 
3. limited inspection of large visual events and objects 
4. searches more space, more items 
5. inspects and examines complete field 
2. RESPONSE TO OWN NAME 
I. idoes not react 
2. momentary response, or reflex response to sound only 
3. appears to notice name but not that it represents a 
summons 
4. prolonged eye contact, attempts to understand 
5. turns toward examiner, smiles, waves, or moves 
toward him 
3. RESPONSE TO LOUD NOISE 


1. no reaction 

minor blink reflex 

startle response and general alertness 

turns toward 

turns toward sound, exhibits interest and curiosity 


maBWhN 
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COMPREHENSION OF SOCIAL GREETING 


WN PWNH Ee 


no reaction 

minor body response 

looks at examiner, knows he is being addressed 

reacts to greeting but return of greeting is not clear 
raises hand, smiles, nods or gives other evidence of 
returning greeting 


COMPREHENSION OF GESTURE GREETING 


OPWNe 


does not notice 

minor body response 

looks. at moving hand 

reaction but meaning not clear 

raises hand, smiles, verbalizes, nods or gives other 
evidence of returning greeting 


VISUAL INSPECTION OF A SMALL TABLE TOP FIELD 


ONPWDHNeE 


does not look down 

momentary inspection of materials at eye level only 
looks at general level of desk 

inspects but not complete or sustained 

looks at each of three items on table 


COMPREHENSION OF THREE OBJECT NAMES 


does not respond 

understands task but does not make any correct 
identifications 

identifies one object 

two correct 

points, touches or indicates all three objects correctly 


COMPREHENDS THREE NAMES WITH PHOTO REPRESENTATION 


iv 


Z. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


does not respond 

understands task but no correct responses 

one correct identification 

two correct 

points, touches, or indicates three photos correctly 


COMPREHENSION OF COMPLEX PICTURES 


aAPWDN Ee 


does not respond 
understands task 
one correct 

two correct 
three correct 
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10. 


de. 


126 


ile 


14. 


15%. 


MOTOR IMITATION, HAND MOVEMENT 


1. 


2 
3 
4. 
5 


no response 

more alert but no comprehension of imitation task 
generalized postural or sound response 
approximation of hand movement 

recognizable copy of hand movement, one or two hands 


SOUND IMITATION TASK 


OPWNeE 


no response 

more alert but no comprehension of task 
makes a sound but not related to target 

makes prolonged sound approximately on target 
opens mouth, imitates prolonged "ahhhh" 


REACTION TO SOCIAL PRESENCE (STRANGER INTRUSION) 


WPWNHe 


no reaction 

momentary awareness 

visually inspects stranger 

shows more prolonged interest 

touches, makes sound, clear reaction to stranger's 
presence 


COMPREHENSION OF VERBAL SIGNAL (SENTENCE LEVEL) 


aAPWNeE 


no reaction 

momentary awareness 

pays attention to examiner, knows he is being talked to 
responds to one item 

indicates comprehension of "time to go" - attempts to 
Move or turns away; "where's Joe" - visual search or 
turns toward 


COMPREHENSION OF SOCIAL CLOSING SIGNAL (BYE) 
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De 
4 

Sis 


AWARENESS 


no reaction 

momentary awareness 

looks at speaker, knows he is being talked to 
re-established eye contact, generalized verbal or 
gestural response 

waves or says "bye'', clear response 


OF MOVEMENT IN SPACE 


no response to movement of chair, self 

momentary awareness 

settles himself for traveling but is passive; may 
move hands or legs to accommodate traveling 

larger generalized accommodation, raised excitement, 
energy 

assists turning of wheels or reaches for door frame 
or wall, or looks backward in direction of movement 
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VIDEO EXAMINATION RECORD 


Client Name: Total Score: 
Examiner: Date: 
ITEM SCORE 

1. VISUAL ORIENTATION TO NEW ENVIRONMENT 1 2 3 

2. RESPONSE TO OWN NAME 12 5 

3. RESPONSE TO LOUD NOISE i Ph sec 

4. COMPREHENSION OF SOCIAL GREETING looee2 5 

5. COMPREHENSION OF GESTURE GREETING Le 2 35 

6. VISUAL INSPECTION OF A SMALL TABLE TOP FIELD eZ) 283 

7. COMPREHENSION OF THREE OBJECT NAMES La 22 RS 


8. COMPREHENDS THREE NAMES WITH PHOTO REPRESENTATION 1 25 


9. COMPREHENSION OF COMPLEX PICTURES 1 2 5 
10. MOTOR IMITATION, HAND MOVEMENT i 7 
11. SOUND IMITATION TASK 1 2 


12. REACTION TO SOCIAL PRESENCE (STRANGER INTRUSTION) 1 2 3 
13. COMPREHENSION OF VERBAL SIGNAL (SENTENCE LEVEL) i Ze 
14. COMPREHENSION OF SOCIAL CLOSING SIGNAL (BYE) 1 2 3 


15. AWARENESS OF MOVEMENT IN SPACE 1 2 3 
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In the application of this technique to the day activity class- 
room, we found that the total scores on the tape record were a sensitive 
record of client change and progress in the overall picture of students 
who were emerging from passivity to activity, from low perceptual vigi- 
lance to an active processing of the physical environment, from disen- 
gagement with persons and the language process to interest and reaction 
to the social environment. We are currently recording at six month in- 
tervals and subsequently grouping the tapes and records of each student 
so that we have another longitudinal study of the growth of individual 
ability. At the same time, we are preparing a document that explains 
and justifies this kind of programming for severely impaired adults. 


7 


.... Station 20 utilizes containers that make matching sounds in an 
auditory memory task .... 


the othes one 
9 


PH bos 
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CLASSROOM POSTERS 


The following set of posters can be posted on the walls near 
each learning station. 


They are recommended in order to: 


1. Keep teaching techniques consistent over the length 
of the classroom experience 


2. Provide observers with an explanation of the program, 
without interrupting the performance of the students 


3. Train new staff members and assistants automatically 
as they participate in the sessions 


We have found that teachers need to check these posters as they 
approach each of the learning stations in order to focus on the target be- 
haviors, as well as to remember the actual techniques of each station. 


In addition to these posters, we have found it very helpful to 
prepare a second set of posters in which the language that the instruc- . 
tors will use is printed in bold letters. On the same poster we have the 
target verbalizations that we are expecting from the students. This is 
one of the major ways in which we control our own behavior so that the 
teaching experience remains consistent from period to period. It may 
very well be that the intrusion of personal style and personal approaches 
to teaching subject matter, and the many little day-to-day changes that 
are common in less structured situations, are precisely the reasons why 
so many programs for this level of student fail. The variations and the 
inconsistency of the learner's experience do not allow him to understand 
the tasks gradually, to become first familiar, then comfortable, then 
conversant, then competent with each learning situation. We are making 
quite extraordinary efforts to control our input by means of these post- 
ers that remind us what to do, where to stand, what to say, what to en- 
courage, and what to focus on. 


STATION 1, 
VISUAL AlicNTION 


THIS SET OF VISUAL EXPERIENCES IS AIMED AT DEVELOPING A 
BASIC ATTENTION TO VISUAL PHENOMENA, THREE OR FOUR LIGHTS ARE 
MOUNTED ON THE WALL. EACH OF THEM CAN BE CONTROLLED BY A SWITCH 
AT THE SIDE. CLIENTS ARE ARRANGED IN FRONT OF THE DISPLAY AND AN 
INSTRUCTOR CALLS THEIR ATTENTION TO THE CHANGING LIGHTS. CALL EACH 
CLIENT BY NAME - "STEVEN... LOOK... WHERE IS IT?...%. AN ASSISTANT 
MUST BE AVAILABLE TO STAND IN BACK OF THE CLIENTS TO MOVE EACH HEAD 
AND ORIENT EACH BODY TOWARD THE LIGHT THAT IS ON. EACH PERSON IS 
ASKED TO POINT 10 A LIGHT, *STEVEN... WHERE TS: Ti?2a2ssHOW ME... 
POINT, PLEASE”, AND AN ASSISTANT HELPS EACH PERSON TO POINT (WITH- 
IN HIS OR HER PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS). EACH PERSON SHOULD ALSO BE 
HELPED TO USE THE SWITCHES, AND, AS TIME GOES ON, TO GIVE A GENERAL 
DEMAND (EITHER IN SOUND OR IN GESTURE) TO OTHER CLIENTS, ASKING FOR 


THEM TO POINT (ENCOURAGE “UH” AS A GENERAL DEMAND) 


LEARNING~BEHAVIOR GOALS 


LOOK AT LIGHTS, FOUR CONSECUTIVE - POINTS TO LIGHTS, FOUR CONSECUTIVE - 
"UH" - GENERAL DEMAND 


STATION 5 
AUDITORY SIGNAL - VISUAL SIGNAL 


THIS STATION IS RELATES) TO TWELVE AND TWENTY-ONE. IT AT- 
TEMPTS TO INSTALL PRAGMATIC USES OF NEW SKILLS IN AUDITORY AND VISUAL 
COMPETENCIES. 

AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH CLASS PERIOD, STUDENTS ARE WHEEL- 
ED IN CIRCULAR PATHS THROUGH THE CLASSROOM SPACES. A TAPE RECORDED 
MUSICAL PASSAGF TS PLAYED. AT THAT MOMENT ALL CHAIRS ARE STOPPED 
AND STUDENTS ARE FIRST TURNED TOWARD THE SOUND SOURCE AND THEN 
WHEELED TO THE TEACHER AT THE ENTRANCE/EXIT AREA. THEY ARE GREETED 
BY NAME AND INVITED TO SHAKE HANDS AND SAY, “HI”. THE ESSENCE OF 
THE EVENT IS THAT THEY WILL COME TO RECOGNIZE THE AUDITORY SIGNAL, 
THE MUSIC, AS A SIGN THAT CLASS IS READY TO BEGIN AND THAT GREET- 
INGS WILL NOW TAKE PLACE. 

AT THE END OF EACH CLASS PERIOD, STUDENTS ARE AGAIN WHEEL- 
ED IN CIRCULAR PATHS THROUGH THE CLASSROOM SPACES. A VISUAL DISPLAY 
THAT FLASHES HAS THE WORDS “GOOD BYE” AND A PICTURE OF HANDS CLASP- 


ING IS STARTED. THE STUDENTS ARE STOPPED, TURNED TOWARD THE ENTRANCE/ 


EXIT AREA, AND THEN WHEELED TO THE TEACHER AT THAT SPOT. THEY ARE 
CONGRATULATED ON THEIR CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE, CALLED BY NAME, AND 
INVITED TO SHAKE HANDS AND TO SAY “BYE”, THE ESSENCE OF THE EVENT 
IS THAT THEY WILL COME TO RECOGNIZE THE VISUAL DISPLAY AS A SIGN 


THAT CLASS IS ENDING AND THAT SOCIAL CLOSINGS WILL NOW TAKE PLACE, 


LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


STUDENTS WILL STOP MOVING 
STUDENTS WILL TURN TOWARD THE AUTITORY SIGNAL (OR MOVE) 
STUDENTS WILL TURN TOWARD THE VISUAL SIGNAL (OR MOVE) 
STUDENTS WILL OFFER THEIR HANDCLASPS 

STUDENTS WILL SAY “HI/BYE” 


STATION 6 
AUDITORY ATTENTION 


FOUR SOUND SOURCES ARE USED. IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT THEY 

PRODUCE BASICALLY THE SAME SOUND. FOR EXAMPLE, FOUR BUZZERS, BELLS, 
DOORBELLS WITH A CONTROL BOX MOUNTED AT CHAIR LEVEL ON THE LEFT. THE 
FOUR BUZZERS ARE SET ON THE WALL IN THE FORM OF A LARGE SQUARE. STU- 
DENTS ARE ENCOURAGED TO POINT TO THE BUZZER THAT THIS IS SOUNDING, 
(AT FIRST, OF COURSE, PASSIVE POINTING {S$ ACCEPTED, BUT PHYSICAL AS- 
SISTS SHOULD BE FADED AS SOUN AS POSSIBLE.) BODY OR HEAD ORIENTATION 
IS AS ACCEPTABLE AS POINTING, IN THE EARLY STAGES - AGAIN WITH THE 
ASSISTANCE OF THE OTHER INSTRUCTORS. “WHAT WAS THAT?,.. WHERE?” IN 
LATER STAGES, EACH STUDENT SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED TO PRESS THE BUTTONS 
THAT WILL MAKE THE SOUND. ALL STUDENTS ARE ASKED TO APPROVE OR DIS- 
APPROVE OF EACH OTHER'S CHOICES. ANY SIMPLE VOCALIZATION THAT MEANS 
"GOOD, RIGHT, CORRECT” SUCH AS "MMMMM” - ANY SIMPLE VOCALIZATION OR 
GESTURE WHICH MEANS “BAD, WRONG” SUCH AS “UH UH UH” SHOULD BE EN- 


COURAGED. 
LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


ORIENTATION RESPONSE TO BUZZERS, FOUR LOCATIONS 
“MMM” - RIGHT, OR “UH UH” FOR WRONG, OR GESTURE EQUIVALENT 


STATION 7 
MAKING SOUNDS 


THIS STATION IS RATHER COMPLICATED BECAUSE IT INVOLVES TWO 
RATHER DIFFERENT GOALS - SOUND EXPLORATION AND THE USE OF SOUND AS A 
TOOL. FOR THE FIRST GOAL, THERE ARE FOUR INSTRUMENTS TC STRIKE WITH 
A MALLET. THESE CAN BE BELLS, GONGS, TAMBOURINES, CYMBALS, DRUMS, 
ETC. EACH INSTRUMENT IS MOUNTED AT CHAIR HEIGHT AND STUDENTS ARE 
ASSISTED TO HIT EACH ONE, AND ARE ENCOURAGED TO VOCALIZE AT THE SAME 
TIME CANY SOUND WILL DO, BUT PREFERABLY VOWEL TYPE). THEN THE STU- 
DENT IS PLACED IN FRONT OF AN ELECTRONIC LIGHT DISPLAY WHICH TURNS 
ON IN RESPONSE TO SOUND AND HE IS ENCOURAGED TO USE SOUND IN ORDER 
TO LIGHT THE LIGHT, “MAKE A SOUND... AGAIN... NOW THIS ONE... NOW 
THIS ONE. NOW YOU MAKE THE SOUND HERE, (TOUCHING CHEST AND BACK)... 
LOOK, A LIGHT. VOICE, PLEASE. GOOD”, AT THIS POINT THE INSTRUC- 
TOR IS TEACHING VOCALIZING IN ORDER TO ACCOMPLISH SOMETHING. THE 
LAST STEP IN THIS STATION REQUIRES AN ASSISTANT WHO BLOCKS THE WAY, 
STANDING WITH HIS ARMS FOLDED AND IMPEDING THE PROGRESS OF THE STU- 


MENT. "TELL HIM... MOVE”. (ANY VOCALIZATION HERE WILL DO AS LONG 


AS IT IS DIRECTED TO THE BARRIER PERSON). AT THE MOMENT THE STUDENT 
MAKES A SOUND, THE ASSISTANT GETS OUT OF THE WAY - “GOOD FOR YOU", 
THTS EXERCISE IS AN EXTENSION OF THE CONCEPT OF SQUND-MAKING AS A 
TOOL. THIS TIME [7 WAS USED IN-ORDER TO: CONTROL SOMEONE ELSEs (D0 
NOT TRY TO SHAPE THE SOUND INTO A WORD UNTIL THE RESPONSES ARE VERY 
CONSISTENT, AND YOU ARE SURE THAT THE CLIENT UNDERSTANDS THAT HE CAN 


INFLUENCE THE BEHAVIOR OF OTHERS BY VOCALIZING, 


LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


VOCALIZES TO TURN ON THE LIGHT 
VOCALIZES “0000” TO MOVE INSTRUCTOR 


STATION 8 
OBJECT TO PICTURE EQUIVALENCE 


PHOTOS IN BLACK AND WHITE, USUALLY FOUR IN NUMBER, ARE EX~- 
POSED, TO BE MATCHED TO FOUR OBJECTS. AT THE FIRST STAGE, ONE PHOTO 
IS EXPOSED, AND THE STUDENT IS ENCOURAGED TO TOUCH A MATCHING OBJECT 
FROM A GROUP OF FOUR THAT ARE DISPLAYED ON A TRAY. THE OTHER STU- 
DENTS ARE ASKED TO CONFIRM THE CORRECT CHOICE, ALL OF THEM TOUCHING 
THE SAME OBJECT. AT THE SECOND STAGE, FOUR PHOTOS ARE DISPLAYED ON 
A BOARD. THE STUDENTS ARE EACH GIVEN AN OBJECT TO PLACE ON TOP OF 
THE MATCHING PHOTO, EACH PERSON TAKING A TURN UNTIL THE BOARD IS 
COMPLETED. PREPARE BOARDS AND OBJECTS SO THAT EACH PERSON IN THE 
GROUP HAS A PART TO PLAY IN COMPLETING THE BOARD. INSTRUCTOR INDI- 
CATES THAT, “O.K., WE ARE FINISHED”. IN ADDITION TO THE OBVIOUS 
“CATEGORIZING” GOALS, STUDENTS AT THIS STAGE ARE ENCOURAGED TO SHARE 
A TASK WITH OTHERS AND TO RECOGNIZE “PARTS” OF A TASK, ENCOURAGE 


CLAPPING AND APPROXIMATION OF “ALL DONE” WHEN BOARD IS COMPLETE. 


LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


MATCHES FOUR OBJECTS TO PICTURE 
CLAP OR APPROXIMATE “ALL DONE” WHEN BOARD IS COMPLETE 


STATION 9 
SOUND LOCATION - SOUND EXPLORATIONS 


A DISCOVERY PANEL IS USED. A SPACE ABOUT THE SIZE OF A 
DOOR WITH FOUR SMALL DOORS WHICH CAN BE OPENED FROM WHEELCHAIR LEVEL 
ARE ORIGINALLY CLOSED. FROM IN BACK OF THE PANELS, AN INSTRUCTOR 
TAPS AT ONE DOOR. “WHAT WAS THAT? WHICH DOOR? THIS ONE?,..NO... 
THIS ONE? se. NO... THIS ONE? =S..SHAP DOOR? VOUNOPEN ie Sie 
DENT OPENS DOOR WHERE TAPPING HAS CONTINUED.) THIS TIME THERE IS 
THE FACE OF ANOTHER INSTRUCTOR, “AHHEHHHHH”,. THE INSTRUCTOR FROM 
BEHIND THE PANEL GREETS THE STUDENT, CALLING HIM BY NAME, ENCOURAG- 
ING, WAVING, SMILING, POINTING, OR VOCALIZING RESPONSES. THE GOAL 
FOR THIS STATION IS TO USE THE SKILLS IN DETECTING SOUND SOURCES TO 
LOCATE A PLEASANT EVENT, ELEMENTARY EXERCISES INCREASE THE AWARE- 
NESS OF OTHERS, AND SIMPLE GREETING BEHAVIOR CAN BE ENCOURAGED. AT 
A LATER POINT, ONE OF THE STUDENTS CAN BE PLACED BEHIND A WINDOW, 
WHILE THE GROUP SEARCHES FOR THE CORRECT DOOR, LISTENING TO THE 
SOUND CUE IN ORDER TO DISCOVER THEIR FRIEND. AN IMPORTANT FACET 


OF THE DRAMATIZATION OF THE EXISTENCE OF OTHERS, AN AIR OF EXPECTANCY, 


AT A LATER STAGE IN THE PROGRAM, THE INSTRUCTOR SHAKES HIS BOX ONLY 
INTERMITTENTLY, OR ONLY ONCE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SEARCH, TAXING 
THE MEMORY FOR THE ORIGINAL SOUND. IF ALL STUDENTS IN A GROUP ARE 
SUCCESSFUL, AT SOME POINT IT WDLL BE POSSTBLE TO SIMPLY SHAKED WHE 
BOX ONCE AND ASK, “WHO HAS THE OTHER ONE?”, GET A CORRECT RESPONSE, 
AND PICK UP ANOTHER BOX AND REPEAT THE PROCESS, IDENTIFYING ALL 


SOUNDS CORRECTLY. ENCOURAGE VOCALIZATION TO ATTRACT ATTENTION “ME”. 


LEARNING-~BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


PRODUCES MATCHING SOUND (ONCE) 
"EEE” ATTENTION - SIGNAL FOR “ME” 


STATION 14 
LOUDNESS DIFFERENCES 


MOUNT TWO SMALL BURGLAR ALARMS, COVER ONE WITH TRANSPAR- 
ENT TAPE TO MINIMIZE THE SOUND OUTPUT. MOUNT THAT ONE ON A SMALL 
COLORED CIRCLE. MOUNT THE LOUD ONE ON A LARGE COLORED CIRCLE. THE 
INSTRUCTOR FIRST DEMONSTRATES THE SOFT SOUND AND THEN THE LOUD SOUND, 
ASK ONE STUDENT TO PUSH THE BUTTONS THAT MAKE THE SOUND. STUDENTS 
PRACTICE POINTING. THEN ALL STUDENTS ARE TURNED SO THAT THEY CAN- 
NOT SEE THE INSTRUCTOR PRODUCE ONE OF THE SOUNDS. THEY ARE TURNED 
BACK TO THE BOARD, AND THE INSTRUCTOR ASKS "WHICH QNE? THAT'S RIGHT. 
THE LITTLE SOUND... YOU TRY IT... GOOD... THAT WAS THE ONE... TURN 
AROUND... LISTEN... NOW WHICH ONE... ETC.” THE GOALS FOR THIS STA- 
TION ARE INCREASED SENSITIVITY TO THE NATURE OF SOUND EVENT If PAR- 


TICULAR, LOUD - SOFT DISCRIMINATION, 


LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


APPROPRIATE MOVEMENT IN RESPONSE TO “TURN AROUND” 
TWO CORRECT IDENTIFICATIONS OF LOUD OR SOFT 


STATION 15 
TONE DIFFERENCE 


THREE VERY DIFFERENT PITCHES ARE PRODUCED FOR THE STUDENTS: 
THREE GUITAR STRINGS OF DIFFERENT LENGTH AND TENSION, OR THREE MATCH- 
ING BELLS, OR THREE DIFFERENT XYLOPHONE NOTES, WHICH CAN BE MOUNTED 
ON THE WALL. PUT 1HE LOWEST NOTE TO THE LEFT, THE HIGHEST NOTE TO 
THE RIGHT AND HIGHER UP ON THE WALL. USE THREE DIFFERENT COLORS 
FOR BACKING THE INSTRUMENTS, TO MAKE THE DIFFERENCES MORE VIVID. 
FIRST A PERIOD OF EXPLORATION, WITH ALL STUDENTS PRODUCING THE 
SOUNDS, THEN THE SAME FORMAT AS NUMBER I5 IS FOLLOWED. STUDENTS 
ARE TURNED AWAY WHILE THE INSTRUCTOR (OR LATER, ONE OF THE STUDENTS) 
MAKES A SOUND, THEN, TURNING BACK TO THE WALL THEY ARE ASKED “WHICH 


ONE? SHOW ME. YOU MAKE THE SOUND. THAT’S RIGHT. GOOD FOR YOU..” 


LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


TWO CORRECT PITCH IDENTIFICATIONS 


STATION 16 
TIMBRE DIFFERENCES 


THREE OR FOUR DIFFERENT NOISE MAKERS ARE USED (FOR EXAMPLE, 
A BELL, A CLICKER, A DRUM, ETC.). THESE SHOULD REPRESENT SOUNDS 
THAT ARE ROUGHLY SIMILAR IN LOUDNESS, BUT DRAMATICALLY DIFFERENT IN 
THE NATURE OR CHARACTER OF THE SOUND. THE SAME FORMAT AS FIFTEEN 
AND SIXTEEN IS USED, WITH A PERIOD OF EXPLORATION AND THEN IDENTIFI- 
CATION OF A HIDDEN SOUND PRODUCED BY ONE OF THE THREE INSTRUMENTS, 
THE GOAL IS A MORE COMPLEX IDENTIFICATION OF THE NATURE OF SOUND 


WITH THE ACCENT ON TIMBRE - IDENTIFICATION SKILLS, 


LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


THREE CORRECT TIMBRE IDENTIFICATIONS 
USED “OH” DEMAND FOR ACTION IN £5, I6, or I7 

USED “MM” AGREEMENT/I AM READY IN 15, I6, or I7 

USED "DAH” TO IDENTIFY A CHOSEN ITEM IN I5, I6, or I7 


STATION 17 
VISUAL SCHEDULE 


THIS EVENT ATTEMPTS TO SUMMARIZE SKILLS FROM THE PRECEDING 
STATIONS AND APPLY THEM TO THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF UNDERSTANDING AND 
REMEMBERING THE EVENTS DURING THE DAY ACTIVITY LEARNING PERIODS, THE 
MATERIALS SHOULD INCLUDE A LARGE POSTER BOARD WITH SLOTS INTO WHICH 
PHOTOS CAN BE PLACED. WE ASSEMBLE A NUMBER OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
CLIENTS SHOWING THEM ENTERING A ROOM, LEAVING EACH STATION THEY ARE 
CURRENTLY USING, HAVING A SNACK, WAVING GOOD-BYE, ETC. THE PHOTOS 
ARE SEQUENCED FROM TOP TO BOTTOM. THE INSTRUCTOR GIVES A PHOTO TO 
A CLIENT AND HELPS HIM TO PUT IT IN THE SCHEDULE. “FIRST WE CAME 
IN THE ROOM, WHERE WAS THIS? POINT TO THE DOOR. THAT‘S RIGHT... 
COMING IN... BEGINNING...%, ETC. START OUT WITH NO MORE THAN FIVE 
EVENTS (ONE TURN PER CLIENT). NAME EACH WITH AN “ING” VERB. AT A 
LATER POINT, TWO OTHER DISPLAYS ARE ADDED - ONE FOR EVENTS THAT HAVE 
ALREADY HAPPENED - A SNOW STORM, SOMEONE VISITED IN CLOWN MAKEUP, 
OR WHATEVER, AND ANOTHER DISPLAY THAT HAS ONLY ONE ITEM THAT WILL 


HAPPEN LATER IN THE WEEK - A BIRTHDAY CAKE - A GAME PERIOD WITH 


BORROWED BEANBAG CHAIRS, ETC. THE GOALS OF THIS STATION ARE TO PRO- 
VIDE Atl OPPORTUNITY TO REINFORCE MEMORY OF RECENT EVENT, TO LEARN 
SIMPLE LABELS FOR THEM, AND TO PUT THEM IN ORDER SO THAT THE PATTERN 
OF THE DAY CAN SLOWLY EMERGE AND TEMPORAL CONCEPTS OF “BEFORE” AND 
"AFTER" CAN BE INTRODUCED. IT IS EXPECTED THAT THIS ACTIVITY WILL 
NOT BE COMPREHENDED FOR QUITE A TIME, BUT THAT, LITTLE BY LITTLE, 
THE IDEA OF REMEMBERING AND ANTICIPATING, OF RECOGNIZING A PATTERN 
TO ACTIVITIES WILL ADD TO THE COMFORT, ALERTNESS, AND AWARENESS OF 


THE CLIENTS: 


LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


4“ 


RESPONDS TO ANY TWO “WHERE IS... REQUESTS (POINT) 


ANY TWO APPROXIMATIONS OF EVENT NAMES 


STATION 18 
PICTURE MEANINGS 


SIMPLE BLACK AND WHITE PICTURES ARE USED NHICH REPRESENT 
SIMPLE OBJECTS THAT THE CLIENT CAN ENCOUNTER ON A DAILY REAL-LIFE 
BASIS. IT IS IMPORTANT TO CHOOSE OBJECTS THAT ARE REGULARLY PART 
OF THEIR ROUTINE (ONE MIGHT HAVE TO EXERCISE SOME IMAGINATION TC 
PROVIDE EXTRA ITEMS ON THE WARD). THEN WE PUT THESE OBJECTS INTO 
MEANINGFUL TWOSOME GROUPINGS AND TAKE PICTURES OF THEM. EXAMPLES 
WOULD BE - SHOES AND SOCKS - COOKIES AND A BOX - FACECLOTH AND SOAP - 
DOOR AND A KNOB - A BED AND A PILLOW, ETC. ONE HALF OF THE PHOTO 
PAIRS ARE DISPLAYED ON A POSTER BOARD AND EACH STUDENT IS REQUESTED 
TO INSPECT THEM, TOUCHING EACH ONE, WHILE THE INSTRUCTOR NAMES EACH 
ITEM - THEN EACH STUDENT, ONE AT A TIME, IS GIVEN A PHOTO TO HOLD, 
INSPECT, AND SHOW TO OTHERS. THEN THE INSTRUCTOR SAYS, “WHAT GOES 
WITH THAT? THAT IS A CUP. WHAT GOES WITH A CUP? SHOW ME. PUT IT 
RIGHT NEXT TO IT. THAT'S RIGHT - A SAUCER - A CUP AND A SAUCER,” 

ENCOURAGE “UK UK” FOR WRONG, “MMM’ FOR RIGHT. THE GOAL 


FOR THIS STATION IS TO ENCOURAGE THE STUDENTS TO ORGANIZE MATERIALS 


Tit MEANINGFUL WAYS. ADDITIONAL TASKS IN VISUAL ASSEMBLY CAN ALSO 
BE TRIED Al THIS POINT, SUCH AS SIMPLE FOUR OR FIVE PRELEPUZZleS, 
WHICH ASK THE STUDENT TO PUT TOGETHER VISUAL PARTS OF A TOTAL PIC- 


TURE, SIMPLE ASSEMBLIES LIKE" SHAr TOGETHER PERSONS OR ACTMESs ETC, 


LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


COMPLETE FOUR ASSOCIATION MATCHES 
"UH UH” - “WRONG” - IN RESPONSE TO TEACHER ACTIONS 
“MMMMM” - “RIGHT” - IN RESPONSE TO TEACHER ACTIONS 


STATION 19 
TABLE SNACK 


BEFORE THE SNACK IS SERVED, A PHOTO INDICATING THAT THIS 
EVENT IS GOING TO TAKE PLACE IS EXPOSES (IT SHOULD BE A REAL PHOTO- 
GRAPE OF THE GROUP IN A CIRCLE AT A TABLE), “THIS COMES NEXTin. 
WHERE DO WE GO?” AS THE SKILLS FROM THE PREVIOUS LEVELS ARE ASSIMI- 
LATED AND STUDENTS ARE PAYING MORE ATTENTION TO VISUAL MATERIALS AND 
UNDERSTANDING THEM BETTER, THEY WILL BE READY TO INTERPRET VISUAL 


DISPLAYS AS SIGNALS - COMMUNICATIONS THAT HAVE MEANING FOR THEM, 


HOPEFULLY, ONE BEGINS TO NOTICE AFTER A PERIOD OF TIME THAT THE 
PHOTO MESSAGE EVOKES A RESPONSE FROM THE STUDENTS. THEY BEGIN 19 
TURN IRDEPENDENTLY TOWARD THE SMACK AREA, TO SHOW SOME EXCITEMENT 
OR ANTICIPATION, GOAL - RECOGNIZING A PHOTO MESSAGE. ONCE THEY 
ARE AT THE SNACK AREA, OF COURSE THE EVENT ITSELF BECOMES A LEARK- 
INS EXPERIENCE. THE INSTRUCTORS INTRODUCE THE IMPLEMENTS FOR EAT- 
ING, “LOOK AT THIS - A NAPKIN... WHERE DOES IT G0? THAT*S RIGHT = 
ON THE TABLE - ONE FOR EACH PERSON, WHAT SHALL I DO “ITH THIS CNE? 


RDGET = PUT TT <OQVER HERE... BIC,” Soe GOES ON, THE GOAL IS TC 


GET MORE PARTICIPATION, MQRE MANIPULATION OF MATERIALS, MORE AWARE- 


NESS OF OTHER STUDENTS FROM THE GROUP, 


LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


TURNS OR MOVES TOWARD SNACK AREA 
INDICATES PLACEMENT FOR TWO TABLE ITEMS 


STATION 20 
AUDITORY MEMORY 


SOUND BOXES ARE USED HERE, A DOUBLE SET OF FOUR CONTAINERS 


WITH CONTRASTING MATERIALS - SAND, SMALL BELLS, BALLS OF PAPER, ONE 


LARGE RUBBER ERASER, ETC. SEVERAL STEPS ARE USED IM ORDER TO EN- 


COURAGE AUDITORY MEMORY: 


¢ 


INSPECTION - SHOW THE INSIDES OF THE BOXES AND THE 
MATERIALS; STUDENTS SHAKE THE BOXES AND LISTEN TO 
ALL THE MATCHES, 

IDENTIFYING A SINGLE SQUND - EACH STUDENT GETS ONE 
BOX AND AN INSTRUCTOR HELPS THEM TO SHAKE THEM, 
LISTENING - THE INSTRUCTOR TAKES ONE OF HIS BOXES 
AND SHAKES IT, 

MATCHING - EACH STUDENT IN TURN SHAKES HIS BOX AND 
THE INSTRUCTOR REPEATS HIS SOUND UNTIL THE MATCH 
IS FOUND. 

VERIFYING - THE MATCH IS REPEATED AND BOTH BOXES 


ARE OPENED SHOWING IDENTICAL CONTENTS. 


ATTENTION - “WHICH PICTURE? / OH, THIS ONE?” 


LEARNING-~BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


IDENTIFIES THREE PICTURES TO SOUND CUES - “DIH” - LOOK AT THIS - 
THIS ONE 


STATION 21 
AUDITORY/VISUAL ASSOCIATION 


AT THIS POINT PHOTOGRAPHS ARE TAKEN OF THREE DIFFERENT 
SOUND EVENTS THAT ARE LIKELY TO BE REPETITIVE IN THE STUDENTS‘ 
LIVES: MUSIC FROM AN FM RADIO, THE SOUNDS OF PEOPLE APPLAUDING 
AND SAYING “GOOD, YOU'RE RIGHT, ETC.”, THE SOUND OF A DOOR OPENING 
AND CLOSING. BOTH PICTURES AND SOUNDS ARE PREPARED USING A TAPE 
RECORDER. THREE PICTURES ARE MOUNTED ON A WALL POSTER. STUDENTS 
ARE INSTRUCTED TO LOOK AT THE PICTURES. “TOUCH EACH ONE... HERE IS 
THE DOOR... HERE IS THE RADIO... HERE IS ‘YOU-ARE-RIGHT’. NOW 
LISTEN. (THE FIRST SOUND IS PLAYED ON THE TAPE RECORDER.) LISTEN 
AGAIN AND SHOW ME THE PICTURE. THAT'S RIGHT - THE DOOR. (CILLUS- 
TRATE WITH A REAL DOOR.) GOOD! NOW LOOK AGAIN - HERE, HERE, HERE. 
NOW LISTEN. LISTEN AGAIN AND SHOW ME THE PICTURE. THAT'S RIGHT - 
THE RADIO.” (ILLUSTRATE WITH THE REAL RADIO.) THE GOAL OF THIS 
STATION IS TO PROMOTE MEANINGFUL ASSOCIATION BETWEEN VISUAL AND 
AUDITORY EVENTS THAT WILL PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING AND INTEREST IN THE 


AUDITORY ENVIRONMENT. ENCOURAGE VOCALIZATION TO ATTRACT AND DIRECT 


DISCOVERY AND CELEBRATION ARE ENCOURAGED AND VOCALIZATIONS LIKE 
"AHHHHHH” ARE REINFORCED AND MODELED. ENCOURAGE “HI” AND WAVING 


AS FACE APPEARS, 


LEARNING-BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


OPENS DOOR DURING TAPPING, TWICE 
“AHHH” - DISCOVERY, “MMM” - RIGHT, OR “UH UH” - WRONG 
"HI" APPROXIMATIONS OR WAVING, IN RESPONSE TO “HI, JIMMY” 


STATION 22 
AUDITORY SIGNAL 


IN THE SAME WAY THAT A PHOTO WAS USED IN STATION 12 TO 
SIGNAL THAT IT WAS TIME FOR A SNACK, THIS STATION USES A SOUND 
EVENT TO SIGNAL ANOTHER ACTIVITY. (SUGGESTIONS - THE RHYTHMIC SEC- 
TION FROM THE GOOD, BAD, AND UGLY SCORE TO SIGNAL “TIME TO WASH UP 
AND GO”, OR THE UNACCOMPANIED FLUTE FROM SYRINX 10 INDICATE “REST”) 
DAILY REPETITIONS OF THE SIGNAL, AND ENCOURAGING THE STUDENTS 10 
LOOK TOWARD THE PLACE WHERE THE EVENT IS, OR TO MAKE MOVEMENTS TO- 
WARD THE ANTICIPATED EVENT SPACE - SHOULD BE ACCOMPANIED BY FADING 


OUT ASSISTANCE, UNTIL CLEAR ANTICIPATION AND RESPONSE OCCURS, 


I 


LEARNING-~BEHAVIORAL GOALS 


APPROPRIATE ORIENTATION BEHAVIOR TO MUSIC SIGNAL 


The following classroom posters are provided 


for your conventence. Placed tn a prominent 
posttton at each station, they are effective 
in reminding us of the procedures, the goals, 


and the language to be used at each statton. 


STATION 1, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o LOOK 

Oo WHERE 

o POINT 

o STUDENT'S NAME 


o «(MM 


LANGUAGE OUT 


oO UH (GENERAL DEMAND) 


STATION 2, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o LOOK 

o SHOW ME 
o KEEP ON 
o POINT 

o WHERE 


ooh 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o DAH (EXISTENCE) 


STATION 3, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o STUDENT'S NAME 


o Hl 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o AHH (pIscoveRY/SUCCESS) 


o DAH (EXISTENCE/LABELLING EMERGING) 


STATION 4, 


LANGUAGE IN 


Oo ONE; ANOTHER 


© SHOW ME 


o FOUR OBJECT NAMES 


o FOUR BODY PARTS 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o LABEL APPROXIMATIONS (“HA” FoR HAND, ETC.) 


STATION 5, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o RECOGNITION OF THE LIGHT SIGNAL EQUIVALENT 
OF “TIME TO GO” 


o TIME 10 G0---S7E - GIVE ME YOUR HAND = MM = 
RECOGNITION OF SOUND SIGNAL EQUIVALENT OF 
"TIME TO BEGIN” 


o HI - GIVE ME YOUR HAND 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o BYE 


STATION 6, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o WHAT WAS THAT? 


o WHERE 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o MMM (GooD/RIGHT) 


o UH-UH (BAD/wRoNG) 


STATION 7, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o AGAIN 
o THIS ONE 
o MAKE THE SOUND HERE (CHEST) 


o VOICE; PLEASE 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o ANY PROLONGED VOWEL 


oO PREFERABLY “000” OR APPROXIMATION OF “MOVE” 


STATION 8, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o ALL DONE 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o CLAPPING (FINISHED) 


oO APPROXIMATION OF “ALL DONE” 


STATION 9, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o WHICH ONE 


o YOU OPEN 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o AHH (prscovery) 


o HI OR WAVE GESTURE (socIAL GREETING) 


STATION 10, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o TOUCH 
O° ON = 0G 
o READY? 


o 60 


LANGUAGE OUT 


oO DAH (EXISTENCE/AFFIRMATION) 


STATION 11, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o LOOK, LOOK, LOOK 
o FOUR OBJECT NAMES 
o RIGHT, MM 


o UH UH 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o AHH (pISCOVERY/SUCCESS/RIGHT) 


STATION 12, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o BOX 

o OBJECT NAMES 

o WHERE? 

@ GET 1); PEEASE 


o THANK YOU, MM 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o MM (APPROVAL) 


STATION 13, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o LOOK 
o WAIT 
o NOW 


o SHOW ME 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o MM (cGoop/corREcT) 


STATION 14, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o TURN AROUND 
o YOU DO IT 
o JENNY DO IT 
o LISTEN 


o LITTLE/BIG 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o UH - UH - UH (DEMAND FOR ACTION FROM OTHERS) 
Oo MM (AGREEMENT/I AM READY) 


Oo DIH (DEMONSTRATIVE/THIS ONE) 


STATION 15, 


LANGUAGE IN 
o TURN AROUND 


o YOU DO IT 


o JIMMY DO IT 


o LISTEN 


LANGUAGE OUT 
o UH =U = Uh = Un 
o MM 


o DIH 


STATION 16, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o TURN AROUND 
ore Ti 
o JIMMY DO IT 


o LISTEN 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o UH - UH - UH - UH 


STATION 17, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o FIRST 

o AFTER 

o BEFORE 

o NOW 

o ‘ING’ VERB FORMS 
o PAST 


o SOON 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o FOUR VERB APPROXIMATIONS (LABELLING ACTIONS) 


STATION 18, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o EIGHT OBJECT LABELS 
o GOES WITH 

o NEXT TO 

o PICK UP 


o PUT DOWN 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o UH UH (DESCENDING TONE) - WRONG 


o MM - MM (RISING ToNnE) - RIGHT 


STATION 19. 


LANGUAGE IN 


o WHERE DO WE G0? 


o WHAT SHALL I DO? 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o GESTURES/TOUCHING/POINTING 
(DIRECTING PLACEMENT OF OBJECTS) 


STATION 20, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o THE OTHER ONE 


o WHO HAS IT? 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o EEE (ATTENTION SIGNAL “ME”) 


STATION 21, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o THREE NAMES OF SOUND EVENTS 
(BARKING: RINGING: CALLING) 


LANGUAGE OUT 


o DIH (MATHETIC - LOOK AT THIS ONE) 


5 a 


STATION 22, 


LANGUAGE IN 


o RECOGNITION OF SOUND SIGNAL 


o TIME FOR 


LANGUAGE OUT 


oO APPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR 


Oo MOVEMENT, ORIENTATION 


o APPROXIMATION OF SNACK/END/NAP/MUSIC, ETC. 
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